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Washington and Our Children 


ITH the partisan purposes, if such there be, of the 

President’s address at Baltimore on April 13, we 
have no concern. In the course of the address, however, 
the President assumed a position with reference to the 
Federal Government and the education of the child which 
should cause serious concern to every American citizen. 
“We in your Government are seeking to extend the school 
age in every State in the Union,” said the President, “ and 
to make it easier for boys and girls to stay in school.” 
Subsequently, the President made it clear that the pur- 
pose of the Government was to extend the school age to 
include the eighteenth year. 

In itself, without reference to other circumstances, this 
statement might be understood, possibly, to express noth- 
ing but the personal desire of the President. Unfortunate- 
ly, taken in connection with a resolution adopted this year 
by the National Education Association and the President’s 
acknowledgment of this resolution, it can hardly be inter- 
preted in this innocuous sense. The resolution of the As- 
sociation called for a bill authorizing an annual Federal 
appropriation of $300,000,000, to be distributed among the 
States for the support of primary and secondary education 
in the public schools. (Amertca, March 7, 1936, pp. 509 
and 522.) In his acknowledgment, the President did not 
openly approve this proposition, but his letter justified the 
inference that he favored the plan in general, if not in 
detail. 

It is clear that the control of an annual Federal ap- 
propriation would not only enable the Government to raise 
the school age to eighteen, but, ultimately, to destroy the 
right of the several States to administer their schools. The 
old Smith-Towner bill of 1918 prescribed in detail the 
conditions to be met by the States to qualify for their 
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share of the appropriation. In case they declined to bow 
to the will of a politician at Washington, masquerading as 
a national director of education, they were to be penalized 
by being deprived of their share of the appropriation. 
That the local school authorities, guided and controlled by 
the parents of the children, might consider these Federal 
ukases to be detrimental to the interests of education, 
would be of no avail. Washington would prescribe the 
conditions, and enforce its will by bestowing or withhold- 
ing funds belonging to all the people, but controlled abso- 
lutely by a centralized bureaucracy. 

That bill was so arrantly at odds with American con- 
of freedom in education and with the American 
that it never ob- 


cepts 
theory of a limited central Government, 
tained a favorable vote in the Congressional committee 
which considered it. But much water has run under the 
bridge since 1918. By 1920 a strong revulsion against the 
centralizing policies which had been found necessary dur- 
ing the World War had set in. The country was apparent- 
ly willing to put up with the Smith-Hughes vocational- 
education Act of 1916, a measure that had slipped through 
without much notice in those dark days, but it was sick 
of centralization. Looking back upon the conflict which 
the original Smith-Towner Federal education bill at once 
precipitated, it is clear that the measure never had 
chance. 

But 1936 is not 1918. ‘Under the compulsion of an un- 
precedented economic depression, the Federal Government 
has assumed new powers. Some have been fully justified. 
Others, as the Supreme Court has pointed out, were war- 
ranted by no power given the Government by the Con- 
stitution. But it is clear that the anti-centralization spirit 
which defeated the old Smith-Towner bill has lost much, 
perhaps the greater part, of its vitality. Because of a 
thousand enterprises rightly or wrongly assumed by the 
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Federal Government, the popular mind has been made 
familiar with Federal control. Because this control has 
been exercised constitutionally in some fields, many harbor 
the practical conclusion that this control may rightly be 
exercised in any and all fields. The President, for in- 
stance, seems to think that the Government may properly 
initiate a movement to advise the States to alter their com- 
pulsory-education laws. 

But that way lies peril. Invasion of this field by the 
Federal Government means the gradual extinction of the 
control of local education by the local authorities. Con- 
trol will be vested in a political appointee who may know 
little and care less about peculiar local conditions, and 
whose purposes and ambitions will be guided and con- 
ditioned by the fortunes of a political party rather than 
by the interests of our children at school. 

Since the Supreme Court has adopted the Hamiltonian 
interpretation of the general-welfare clause, it is at least 
probable that the Federal Government may, if it wishes, 
subsidize the schools in the States. But the theory still 
remains that under our form of government all powers 
are to be used wisely for the common good. It is excel- 
lent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant. Federal control of the local schools neces- 
sarily destroys the right of those who are nearest these 
schools, the fathers and mothers of the children who use 
them, to guide and govern them for the truest welfare of 
the children and of the community. To paraphrase Jeffer- 
son, when we are directed from Washington what we may 
teach in our schools and how and when, we shall soon 
want education. 


Religion in Russia 


RITING of Easter Day, Harold Denny remarks 

in the New York Times that religion, though dy- 
ing, is not yet dead in Russia. Of the 454 Orthodox 
churches in Moscow, twenty-eight were open, and all the 
services were well attended. The crowds were smaller, 
however, than in 1935, chiefly because since that time nine 
churches have been pulled down by the Government. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Denny, fewer than forty Catholic churches 
are to be found in all Russia, and only about a dozen, 
chiefly in the German regions of the Volga and the 
Ukraine, are in the hands of the Lutherans. Precisely 
how many church buildings are still used by the Orthodox 
does not seem to be known, but it is significant to observe 
that the cathedral in Moscow has been given to a group 
recognized by the Government. Probably the same is true 
of many of the other Orthodox churches which have been 
saved from destruction. 

It seems undeniable that religion is as strong among 
the older people as it was before the Government began 
to attack religion. It may be even stronger, for persecu- 
tion invariably makes converts of many who have neglec- 
ted religion, and strengthens religion in the hearts of the 
majority of those who have always cherished it. A most 
ominous sign, however, is the number of boys and girls 
who are growing up in the atheistic schools, and sweeping 
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claims of the growth of irreligion among the young were 
made at the Young Communists Congress which met at 
Moscow on April 12. According to the secretary of the 
Congress, in 1922, sixty-three per cent of the peasant 
boys, and seventy-two per cent of the girls, “ practised re- 
ligious rites.” Today, it is said, these averages have fallen 
to one and twelve, respectively. 

While there may be some exaggeration in these figures, 
it cannot be denied that the Soviet regime has made the 
religious education of the young all but impossible. Unless 
some cause at present unforeseen induces the Government 
to modify this policy, Russia must gradually evolve into 
a group of atheists. That is not a pleasant prospect for 
Russia’s neighbors, or for the world. 


The Labor Spy 


HE purpose of the labor spy is closely akin to that 

of Satan. Employers and employes are not always 
friends, although they should be, but when the labor spy 
enters, misunderstandings deepen, faults on both sides are 
grossly exaggerated, and in the end employers and em- 
ployes resemble two armies in battle array. That has been 
the course of the labor spy from the beginning. He is 
hurtful to both parties, yet some employers insist upon 
using him. : 

Not all the testimony which has been given at the hear- 
ings before the sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Education will stand up under cross-exam- 
ination. Yet enough has been said to show with certainty 
that even in these straitened days our great corporations 
have plenty of money for the hire of labor spies. What 
corporations of a certain type in this country are de- 
termined to prevent, and to destroy where it now exists, 
is the labor union. They will gladly subsidize a company 
union, but the union freely chosen by the workers, which 
can bargain collectively with employes and which is strong 
enough to force itself upon their attention, is anathema. 

It is shocking to learn from Chairman Madden, of the 
National Labor Relations Board, who testified at the hear- 
ings, that supposedly respectable lawyers, banking houses, 
and detective agencies have gone into the business of re- 
cruiting spies for corporations. As Mr. Madden well said, 
no law, State or Federal, prevents workers from using 
their right to organize, and any law which would attempt 
this would be rejected by the courts. Yet what the Gov- 
ernment cannot do, these corporations are striving to do, 
some of them with notable success, through labor spies. 
They do not realize that the practice is as harmful to 
themselves as it is to the workers. While it may destroy 
the union, the corporation loses through the ill will and 
strikes which inevitably result. 

In the absence of a clear right to intervene, it is difficult 
to see what the Federal Government can do to end this 
vicious practice. Should the Supreme Court sustain the 
Guffey Act, the Government’s way to penalize the use of 
spies in corporations engaged in inter-State business, 
would be clear. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the 
corporations will relinquish the custom voluntarily. “ Bé¢ 
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business,’ as we have remarked on various occasions, is 
not keen, alert, and intelligent. The present depression, 
which is only one of a long cycle, proves that “ big busi- 
ness” is stupid. 


Calles in Exile 


|e is interesting to note that on arriving in the United 
States, Calles, once the dictator of Mexico, was 
awarded a rating by the immigration authorities which 
permits him to remain in the United States for a period 
of one year. Probably this rating was the result of an 
agreement between the Mexican Government and our own, 
and if so, it gives us food for thought. This country is 
very discriminating, as all the world knows, in its choice 
of visitors from foreign countries. No one with a record 
that will not bear the closest scrutiny is allowed to enjoy 
the hospitality of these shores. It would appear, then, that 
nothing in the life of this ex-dictator causes our immigra- 
tion officials any anxiety. As far as they are concerned, 
he is as welcome as, let us say, Ramsay MacDonald or 
Stanley Baldwin. 

This intervention by the American authorities un- 
doubtedly saved Calles from the tender mercies of a firing 
squad, or from equally certain death at the hands of an 
assassin. Clemency for political offenders is unknown in 
Mexico, and of that fact Calles himself is convincing proof. 
Between all the dictators whose hands have dripped with 
the blood of the innocent during the troubles in Mexico, 
there is little choice. Calles undoubtedly outdid his prede- 
cessors by his utterly ruthless tyranny, but he may yet 
be obliged to yield this unhallowed distinction to his suc- 
cessor. The methods of Cardenas, at least up to the 
present, have been milder in appearance, yet his school 
decrees show that the Government’s goal is a godless 
Mexico. 

Whether the exile of Calles means a breathing space 
for Christianity and civilization in Mexico, or a persecu- 
tion more bitter than Mexico has ever known, remains to 
be seen. The opening of church buildings, again heralded 
last week in the American press, is probably nothing but 
a blind for visitors from the United States. Certainly it 
deceives no one in Mexico, and should deceive no one 
anywhere who happens to know that there is no legal per- 
mission for priests to officiate in them. Probably enough 
the clergy will use them, at least from time to time, but in 
that case they may be subjected to severe penalties. There 
can be no religious freedom in Mexico as long as Catholics 
are not permitted to enjoy the ordinary ministrations of 
the Church, and to protect their children and their coun- 
try against the attacks on all religion prescribed in the 
public schools. 

As for Calles, we wish him no evil. In the early days 
of the Church many a Jew and pagan who began, like 
St. Paul, by persecuting the Church, ended by winning 
the martyr’s crown. What Calles the persecutor can do 
to make amends for the past is best known to himself. It 
is difficult to visualize him with the palm and crown of 
the martyr, but no limits can be set to the liberality with 
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which God pours out His grace, and we may yet see 
Calles adoring what he once blasphemed, and building 
where he only strove to destroy. By favor of the Govern- 
ment of the United States he has been saved from a death 
that would have been sudden; that it would have been 
unprepared, in the technical sense, is something that only 
God knows. 

Time was something which in his day of power he rare- 
ly granted the children of God. True, they needed not 
time, for loving God rather than this world, in one sud- 
den moment of ecstatic pain they laid down their lives 
with the triumphant cry, “ Live Jesus Christ, our King!” 
Men, women, and children, these martyrs of Mexico went 
to their death rejoicing that they were found worthy to 
suffer for the Name of Jesus. May the prayers of these 
uncanonized saints be poured forth before the throne of 
God, that the hand of persecutors may be stayed, and 
their hearts turned to thoughts of repentance. 

Calles the persecutor is now Calles the exile. His allies, 
who with him strove to destroy the Church of God, now 
eat their bread in the house of strangers, and live their 
days under foreign skies. May God give them all and 
the persecutors who have taken their place grace to 
acknowledge their folly and to turn to Him with unfeigned 
repentance. 


Inter-State Compacts 


ISCUSSION of the usefulness of inter-State com- 

pacts for the regulation of tobacco growing occupied 
some hours in Congress at the beginning of the month. 
While no decision was reached, it is encouraging to ob- 
serve that the matter of inter-State compacts is beginning 
to receive the attention which its importance merits. 

Up to the present, Congress has authorized about twenty 
inter-State compacts. Some have been examined in the 
Supreme Court, and it has been invariably held that, with 
the permission of Congress, agreements can be made by 
two or more States, in respect to the exercise of powers 
which have never been delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Only last August, New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut entered into a compact for the creation of an 
inter-State sanitation district, and in the same month six 
other States ratified a compact for the conservation of gas 
and oil. Other recent compacts refer to the building of 
bridges, and methods of mutual assistance in curbing 
crime. 

No compact has ever been made, however, with refer- 
ence to the control of agriculture, although in 1766 Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the Albemarle district in North 
Carolina, agreed upon a plan for the regulation of the 
production of tobacco. The Supreme Court has declared 
portions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitu- 
tional, but it seems at least probable that control over 
agricultural production, indirect if not direct, resides in 
the several States. To what extent this control can go, 
is a Cuestion that remains to be studied, but if it exists, it 
can become the subject of agreement between the States. 

It has been objected that the inter-State compact method 
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of adjusting industrial and agricultural problems is slow 
and cumbersome. Until the method is given a fair trial, 
the objection has little weight, and it has not yet been 
fairly tried. Admittedly, a compact relative to the gov- 
ernment of port facilities, such as exists between New 
York and New Jersey, presents fewer difficulties than 
similar compacts regulating agriculture and industry. But 
once made, they would be constitutional. 
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Note and Comment 











The Great 
Litanies 

OBIGO, the divinity directing the activity of the 

frost, used to be worshipped in ancient Roman times 

by the sacrifice of a ewe, and one of the high lights of 
the Robigalia was the procession of pagan devotees which 
left the city by the Flaminian gate, crossed the Milvian 
bridge, and marched on to Jack Frost’s shrine somewhere 
on the Claudian way. When Rome turned Christian, the 
Church wisely substituted a liturgicai procession and Cath- 
olic prayers for the old pagan ceremony. St. Gregory 
the Great tells us that the Faithful were wont to gather 
at the church of St. Lawrence, march to St. Valentine’s, 
where they made a stop for prayer, and then continuing 
the procession, turned at the Milvian bridge to end up 
finally at old St. Peter’s. Thus the Christian procession 
marched for a while by approximately the same route as 
that the pagans had followed. It was the custom among 
the Faithful during these religious processions to chant 
a litany. This very ancient Christian ceremony is pre- 
served for us in the Church’s liturgy for April 25. The 
feast of St. Mark the Evangelist falls on this date and 
the Mass of the day honors him. But you will find that 
just before the Mass begins, the celebrant will kneel at 
the foot of the altar and recite the long Litany of, the 
Saints. Moreover, an extra Collect taken from the Roga- 
tion Mass is added. 


German 
Youth 


ARELY in our time have laymen received a more 
rousing call to prayer than that sent from its leaders 

to the members of the Catholic Young Men’s Association 
of Germany, who are facing as severe a test of their faith 
and loyalty as can come to any Catholics in our genera- 
tion. “ Even if you cannot pray,” sounds the call, “ even 
if you are utterly weary and burdened by the sense of 
sin, rouse yourself and rouse others to pray at the daily 
Mass each morning, in group meetings, at your evening 
prayers, and in personal intercession day and night.” 
How the young men take it is shown by the example of 
a group of 150 young Catholic men in Cologne, who with- 
out any interruption or any changing off prayed the entire 
night through until dawn in one of the churches of that 
city. At the same time, their leaders bid them keep their 
nerves, and stand by manfully until the storm blows over. 
Not a single meeting of their organization is to drop out, 
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even if they have no leader to direct them; and if through 
circumstances they are unable to meet, then to continue 
their study of religion and apologetics at home. “ No 
useless talk! Believe no rumors!” The morale of German 
Catholic youth was considerably aided by the emphatic 
declaration which the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne 
ordered to be read from the pulpit on Quinquagesima 
Sunday by all the parish priests of his archdiocese, relative 
to the Nazi accusations leveled against German Catholic 
youth organizations of conspiracy with the Communists. 
The dismissal of a good number of the charges that soon 
took place on the side of the authorities was a silent 
testimonial to the strength of Cardinal Schulte’s words. 


Priests for 
The Philippines 


N preparation for the thirty-third International Eucha- 

ristic Congress, to be held at Manila, P. I., February 
3-7, 1937, local authorities call attention to some little- 
known facts concerning the Philippines. The Philippines 
is the only Catholic nation in the Far East, with eighty- 
two per cent, or nearly 12,000,000, of its 14,000,000 
people Catholic; yet there are barely 1,440 priests to 
take care of these vast multitudes, who are scattered over 
an enormous area of land and water. The number of 
Catholic priests actually engaged in parochial work just 
touches 1,100. Although there are only 986 parishes or 
so, fifty-three are still vacant. Of these 1,100 priests, only 
800 are native born, who are working in a country beset 
with pagan influences and shaken deeply by all vari- 
eties of anti-Catholic propaganda. The danger that the 
Philippines lose their priceless possession, the Faith, is 
still a grim reality. Hence the fruit most earnestly sought 
from the Eucharistic Congress is that of increased voca- 
tions to the missionary life among the youth in the Philip- 
pines. Ten dioceses and two apostolic prefectures make 
up the ecclesiastical provinces of the Philippines. Of the 
Hierarchy seven are native and three are of foreign birth. 
The number of Catholics under their spiritual jurisdiction 
ranges from 300,000 to a little under 2,000,000; yet 
there is not a single bishop that has 200 priests in his 
diocese. In the Islands are sixty Catholic colleges, acad- 
emies, and institutions and twelve seminaries, with a total 
enrolment of about 9,000 seminarians, major and minor. 
Eight of the twelve seminaries are conducted by the 
Vincentian Fathers, who will celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of their coming to the Philippines in May, 


1937. 


James Anthony 
Walsh, R.I.P. 


HE Church in America and China suffered a great 

loss on April 14 in the death of Bishop James A. 
Walsh, and the missions of the Catholic Church gained 
a new intercessor in heaven. There are millions of people 
who owe Bishop Walsh a debt of gratitude for having 
shown them a new vision of the Church in action, and 
thousands of young people who received from him the 
noble ambition of devoting themselves to the spread of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. While of course American 
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Provinces of various Religious Orders had been sending 
missionaries to foreign lands, they themselves will acknowl- 
edge the fact that the tremendous increase in their mis- 
sionary work during the past fifteen years coincided with, 
if it was not actually caused by, the flaming mission 
spirit which Maryknoll, Bishop Walsh’s creation, intro- 
duced into the religious life of the United States. More- 
over, it was Bishop Walsh who founded the first purely 
American mission society, which yielded to none of the 
older Orders of European origin in skilful mission organ- 
ization and self-denying zeal, thus laying forever the 
superstition that Americans were not fitted for this work. 
The paper which Bishop Walsh founded as the organ 
of his enterprise, the Field Afar, reflected the delicious 
spirit of bonhomie and humorous self-depreciation with 
which Americans are wont to approach their hardships. 
It was that tone of high heroism tempered with humble 
hardihood which has been characteristic of the whole 
mission movement in the United States. The influence 
of this spirit on the future of the Church in this country, 
particularly among young people, is incalculable. Bishop 
Walsh was a powerful creator of that spirit. His death 
will not be a deterrent to the work he founded, though we 
join with all Catholics in offering his followers our sincere 
condolences. His name will remain a shining ideal in 
which all the clergy, diocesan and regular, may join, as 
he, in a sense, united in himself the characteristics of both. 
The American Catholic missionary movement is the 
stronger for his having lived. 


The American 
Language 

ARELY does America steal copy from its own 

book-review section and discuss new volumes edi- 
torially in the Note and Comment column. And up to 
the present America has never blurbed a forthcoming 
book, as yet unread either by its editors or reviewers. 
Nevertheless we hasten to break our rule to tell our 
readers that on May 11 the publisher, A. A. Knopf, will 
bring out the fourth edition—corrected, enlarged, and 
practically rewritten—of Henry L. Mencken’s “ The 
American Language.” If we can venture a prophecy 
based solely upon the reading of previous editions, here 
is a book that our subscribers will not be able to tear 
themselves away from—except perhaps for food, sleep, 
and prayer. It is a monumental book 800 pages long. 
It is a scholarly book. Yet it is a constantly amusing 
book, and it offers an example of how such dull subjects 
as philology, grammar, and syntax can be turned into 
something as uproariously funny as “ Father Malachy’s 
Miracle.” One of our editors has paged through the 
new volume hastily. He tells us that besides fascinating 
chapters on American pronunciation, American spelling, 
and American slang, there is a new, diverting, and most 
informative treatment of proper names in America, parts 
of which appeared some months ago in the New Yorker. 
It seems, too, that Mr. Mencken has somewhat modified 
the thesis of his previous editions. Once he held that 
the American form of the English language was plainly 
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departing from its parent stem. In the present volume 
he holds that the pull of American has become so powerful 
that it has begun to drag the English with it, with the 
result that English spoken in England promises to become 
a dialect of the American language. 


Parade 
Of Events 


IGH-WIND students studied methods of handcuf- 

fing tornadoes. pouring 
power into dynamos, mean cheaper electric light. One 
hefty tornado would light up a whole county instead 
of blowing it into the next one, blow-hard students be- 
Inconveniences confronting tornado-harnessers 
were discussed. A Brain Trust to study political 
tornadoes was formed by the Republican party. . . . Windy 
political weather, unfair and warmer, was predicted for 
the summer. . . . Anti-trust laws to prevent formation 
of any more Brain Trusts were urged by trust busters. 
... Fish swam into the news... . . \ Frenchwoman under- 


Harnessed tornadoes, 


lieved. 


going a serious face-lifting operation acquired a fishy 
stare. Opposed to fishy stares, she sued, won the verdict, 
kept the stare. . . . Toothache was reported among New 
York State fish. Even youthful fish must have dental 
plates to bite the bait. . . . The force of example was 
illustrated in New York. A juvenile admirer of Wash- 
ington, unable to find a cherry tree, climbed to a church 
roof, started chopping the steeple down. Caught in the 
act, he admitted he was chopping the steeple with his 
little axe. . . . Science plunged into new fields. A method 
of shooting flies with air rifles was ready to enrich the 
world, fly-shooting scientists said... . : A way of lessening 
auto accidents was stumbled on. A Western street-sweep- 
ing machine inhaled a boy and his bicycle; exhaled them 
both, unharmed. . . . Machines to inhale speeding motor- 
ists were envisioned. . . . The international situation ap- 
peared to be complex. . . . Echoes of the shot heard round 
the world rumbled in Congress. . . . Eggs exploded in 
Spain. ... The idea of spanking youthful Reds was spread- 
ing in Hungary. The youthful Reds were described as 
resenting the idea. . . . The extension ef pipe smoking 
among co-eds emphasized the practical trend of modern 
American education. . . . In the economic world, pessimism 
sustained a terrific blow with the anouncement of a 
startling upswing in the junk business. The clamor for 
more and better junk appeared vociferous. 
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Manhattan’s Eastern Catholics 


GeraLcp B. DonNELLY, S.J. 


V. The Melkites 


' N J HEN, during the celebration of his Mass, the 
Melkite priest comes to the moment of Conse- 
cration, he bows profoundly over the altar and 
takes the paten into his hands. A square of unleavened 
bread lies upon the golden plate, together with a number 
of smaller particles to be distributed later in Communion, 
He speaks the words of Consecration loudly and dis- 
tinctly: “ Hatha who jasadi,’ he says. Then a moment 
later over the chalice, ‘‘ Hatha who dami.” If the Mass 
happens to be a high Mass, he sings the words. 

Previous papers in this series have described the method 
of distributing Communion in the Eastern Churches. The 
Melkite priest, however, follows a unique practice. True 
enough, he gives both Species to the communicant, as 
do the other rites. But he employs no golden spoon. In- 
stead, he takes a small oblong particle of the consecrated 
Bread into his fingers, dips it into the Wine, and places 
this directly upon the communicant’s tongue. 

As a general rule the Melkite Mass is said entirely in 
modern Arabic. But a priest of this rite enjoys the 
privilege of saying parts of the Mass in the ancient and 
long-dead Syriac tongue, and on the several more solemn 
feast days a bishop may, if he likes, use the original 
text of St. John Chrysostom and read the entire Liturgy 
in Greek. 

A Latin Catholic visiting a Melkite church would do 
well to prepare himself for other equally interesting cus- 
toms. At Benediction, for instance, he will see an osten- 
sorium similar to the one utilized in his own parish 
church. But it contains a host of unleavened Bread, and 
in the actual Benediction it is raised over the Faithful in 
three separate signs of the cross. The priest, moreover, 
pronounces a formula as he lifts the Eucharist in blessing. 

The average western Catholic would be more than 
startled by the ceremonies of a Melkite baptism. The in- 
fant is seated in the font; the priest thrice scoops up the 
baptismal water in his cupped hand and thrice pours it 
upon the infant’s head, using meanwhile the ancient 
deprecatory formula: “The servant of God is baptized 
in the name of the Father, etc.” 

Who are these Melkites? Their name, derived from 
the Semitic word melk (as in the name of the famous 
royal priest, Melchisedech), means the “ Imperialists.” 
Whence do they get the term? Where is their home 
land? What is the origin of their liturgical language? 
These questions will lead the inquirer back through many 
centuries. 

Even the most casual reader of early Church history 
will recall that along about the fifth century a tremendous 
heresy split the Catholic Church in the East, particularly 
in the populous provinces of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Did Christ have one nature only? Or did he have two— 





a human as well as a Divine nature? That was the ques- 
tion, and though the traditional Catholic teaching was 
known to all, the Council of Chalcedon was summoned to 
state the truth with clearness and finality. 

Those who rejected the definition of the Council clung 
to the one-nature doctrine, and so broke away from Catho- 
lic unity were called Monophysites. On the other hand 
those who remained faithful to Catholic teachings were 
jeered at as Imperialists—the term arising from the fact 
that the Catholic Emperor at Byzantium rejected the 
heresy and strove to stamp it out. For the next 500 years 
these Melkites clung tenaciously to the teachings of the 
Church. But then, unfortunately, in the troubles pre- 
cipitated by Constantinople nearly all of them followed 
their bishops into the Great Schism. 

Hence, about the year 1100 Christianity was split three 
ways in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. First of all, there 
were the Monophysites (in Egypt they were called Copts, 
and in Syria Jacobites) who persisted in their ancient 
heresy. Second, there were the dissident Melkites—the 
Christians who refused to accept the one-nature doctrine 
and yet spurned the Pope and gave religious loyalty to 
Constantinople. Lastly, there were the Catholic Melkites, 
who, it would appear, were extremely few in number. 

The religious history of these three provinces during 
succeeding centuries is a highly complicated story. How- 
ever, it might be summarized by saying that in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries a considerably body of 
the dissident Melkites abandoned their schism and sub- 
mitted to the Pope, while about the same time several of 
the Monophysite bishops gave up their heresy and brought 
their entire flocks back to Rome. 

Today, then—if the reader will permit another sum- 
mary—the term Melkite is bestowed upon only one variety 
of Christian. It cannot, of course, be applied to a Mono- 
physite heretic, and it has been entirely abandoned as a 
name by the dissidents of the Orthodox Church. Hence, 
it always means Catholic—a Catholic in union with Rome. 
But at the same time the word marks a careful distinction 
among the various Catholic rites. Living in the three 
countries at present there are Catholics of the Chaldean 
Rite, Catholics of the Maronite Rite, Catholics of the 
Pure Syrian, Coptic, and Armenian Rites. Besides these 
five there are also Catholics of the Latin Rite. The Mel- 
kites form the seventh group, although as they themselves 
point out with full justice, their rite deserves first place 
in any enumeration, since they are the original Catholics 
and indigenous to the three provinces. 

Modern estimates place the number of Melkites now 
in the East close to 150,000. Because they comprise one 
religious “nation” dwelling in three countries, their 
present patriarch has three official residences—two at 
Beirut and Damascus, where he exercises jurisdiction over 
the Syrians and Palestinians, and the third at Cairo, where 
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he deals with the Egyptians. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these residences are homes of convenience only, 
for the patriarchal city of Cyril IX, the present head of 
the rite, is really Antioch. However the patriarch bears 
a flowery and mouthfilling title: ‘‘ Patriarch of the Great 
Cities of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and all the 
Fast.” And indeed when special formality is called for, 
the names of some eight provinces are added to the title— 
together with a series of Oriental compliments in which 
the patriarch is termed “ Father of Fathers, Shepherd of 
Shepherds, High Priest of high priests, and Thirteenth 
Apostle.” 

In the early centuries the Egyptian Melkites followed 
the Alexandrine Liturgy left them after St. Mark, while 
in Syria and Egypt they celebrated the Mass of St. James. 
With the ascendancy of Byzantium, however, these two 
liturgies were gradually abandoned, and by the thirteenth 
century the Melkites as a whole had adopted the Greek 
Mass of St. John Chrysostom. Three-hundred years later 
Chrysostom’s Greek text had been turned into the tongue 
brought to the three nations by the conquering Arabs. 
And so in our own time the Melkite Mass may be de- 
scribed as the Byzantine Liturgy somewhat shortened 
and modified by local customs and usages and translated 
into classical Arabic. 

In the Syrian immigration to the United States that 
began about fifty years ago the Melkites were well rep- 
resented. Today their number in this country may be 
fairly estimated at 50,000. Most of them are in the East. 
They have five churches in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, four in the States of New York and New Jersey, 
and three in Ohio. But there is also a community in 
Detroit and Chicago and even in California. There are 
thirty Melkite priests in the United States; all of them 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the local bishops. 

In New York City itself the Melkite people have set- 
tled chiefly in Brooklyn, and a considerable number of 
them there are immigrants from Egypt. In Manhattan 
they are exclusively Syrians, and very few in number— 
the whole island housing not more than seventy families. 
Nearly all of the latter, however, dwell in the Syrian dis- 
trict close to the Battery, and it is here they have their 
church. St. George’s is situated on Washington Street 
only a block away from the Syrian Maronite church de- 
scribed in a previous paper of this series. 

A visitor to St. George’s would find that in appearance 
the church differs hardly at all from the typical Latin 
Church. It has no altar screen, although in the home 
lands the iconostasion is common. It has its quota of 
statues, although these are rare in the churches of the 
East. But adaptations such as these have been made in 
St. George’s in view of the fact that the church is fre- 
quented mainly by Latin Catholics—people working in 
the lower Broadway buildings or the Wall Street district 
who find the church a convenient place for prayer and 
devotion. Mass is said there every day at noon, but from 
early morning up to the evening’s subway rush the 
church is never completely empty of worshipers. It has 
a heavy confessional, too. And it is encouraging to know 
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that the penitents, most of whom are, of course, Ameri- 
can-born Latin Catholics, are not at all disturbed when 
they hear absolution given to them in the strange rustling 
tongue of far-off Aleppo and Damascus. 


A Day at Glendalough 


KATHERINE BrEGY 


LENDALOUGH, the Valley of the Two Lakes, one 

of the most sheerly beautiful and memory-laden spots 
in Ireland, has still another name, the City of Seven 
Churches. But in my ignorance I did not know this: so 
| nearly missed my pilgrimage there altogether. 

It happened to be a clear day in Dublin—they are not 
so common that a visitor takes them for granted !—and 
| had been bitterly disappointed to find that a visit to 
Clonmacnoise or Monasterboice out of the question. For 
what I had set my heart upon was to see a Celtic cross 
or a round tower upon its native heath. 

So my amie de voyage and I were wandering a little 
disconsolately through St. Stephen’s Green, admiring the 
huge dahlias and the heliotrope bushes four feet tall, when 
just outside the iron fence we happened to see a prosper- 
ous-looking char a banc—in Irish christened charabang 
and in Americanese motor-bus—labeled “ Glendalough.” 
The name looked vaguely familiar (I had also seen it 
spelled Glendaloch) and exceedingly Celtic, so we thought 
we would take a chance. Had we not taken a chance a few 
days before upon Enniskerry, discovering a delicious vil- 
lage in the Wicklow hills, and incidentally, after being 
warned to expect good food only at the very best Irish 
hotels, a delicious omelette at a wayside tea house? 

On purchasing our tickets I was rather surprised to 
he told we would not be back in Dublin until about 7 
P.M. But as I had already observed that the passion for 
doing things in the shortest possible time had not yet 
reached Ireland, I concluded we would probably stop 
over a long while for lunch and tea. So we took our 
places in the comfortable blue bus, flaunting its com- 
pany’s name in beautiful Gaelic script. No little printed 
itinerary was provided, as would certainly have happened 
for a day-long tour in France and probably in England: 
but I had also observed that the systematic publicizing 
of its own beauties is another thing which has not yet 
reached Ireland. Does one not have to search the streets 
of “dear, dirty Dublin” to find where the exquisite Irish 
laces are sold—and inquire from the casual attendant at 
Trinity College for the equally casual and badly lighted 
case where the immortal Book of Kells is preserved? 

But to return to Giendalough. .. . A goodly crowd of 
us, mainly Irish and English, started off about eleven 
o'clock, our young conductor with his engaging if tooth- 
less smile rising up periodically to announce passing points 
of interest. First of these came the splendid grounds of 
the Dublin Horse Show; next we were in the cheerful 
seaside town of Dun Laoghaire, formerly Kingstown, 
where I had landed in “the wind and the rain” a few 
evenings before from Holyhead; then a long stretch of . 
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the beautiful Wicklow hills lay before us. The roads 
seemed uniformly good: now turning into “ leafy lanes ” 
where occasional gray stone walls shut in the “ demesne ” 
of some lordly proprietor, again passing typical straw- 
thatched, whitewashed peasant cottages, or their less pic- 
turesque but probably more comfortable contemporary 
descendants topped with slate or tile. And everywhere 
was the glow of yellow gorse or purple heather, flanked 
by that perpetual background of gray lake and gray- 
green mountain which will always seem to me Ireland. 

Then suddenly we had reached the valley of Glenda- 
lough, where the guide-conductor announced we would 
“detrain” and spend the next three hours. We drew 
up beside a pleasant little hotel—and facing us just across 
the road rose a veritable round tower, 110 feet high and 
more than a thousand years old! 

Gathering us together somewhat as the hen does her 
chicks, the amiable young guide then announced that we 
were now in St. Kevin’s City of the Seven Churches, one 
of the great monastic foundations which had been the 
glory of Ireland from the sixth to the twelfth centuries. 
It was more than a little awesome. . 

Crossing a tiny bridge across a tiny stream we passed 
through remains of the ancient caiseal or boundary stones, 
and were in the midst of the city which once stretched 
from the Upper to the Lower Lakes. Nothing remains 
now of the typical circular stone “ bee-hive ” cells of those 
early Irish monks, nor of their corn mill and refectory, 
nor of their various workshops and the writing room 
where they copied and illuminated precious manuscripts. 
Everything has fallen before the raids of man and the 
raids of time except parts of the cemetery, with one of 
the oldest and simplest Celtic crosses in Ireland—and up 
and down the fields, the ruins of the Seven Churches. 
Most striking and conspicuous of these is St. Kevin’s 
own, a typical early Irish “oratory” similar to St. 
Columba’s House at Kells, with pointed roof built of over- 
lapping stones and a round belfry tower built in as part 
of the gable. It serves now as a museum for precious 
relics of ancient tombs and symbolic carvings found here 
at Glendalough, although its dimensions are only twenty- 
three by fifteen feet. In fact, all of those churches are 
incredibly small—which explains why the monastic city 
needed seven, instead of one large abbey. 

If one feels properly heroic, it is the customary thing 
after lunch for a pilgrim to continue by foot or motor to 
the Upper Lake, there to embark in a row boat and finally 
to clamber and be pulled up the rocky mountainside to 
visit St. Kevin’s Bed. Personally, being neither a saint 
nor an abandoned tourist, I was content to spend the next 
hour at the opening of this enchanting lake—making the 
acquaintance of two delightful little Irish donkeys put out 
to graze, and absorbing the somber beauty of the clouds 
as they passed over valley and water and mountain. It 
was Coventry Patmore, I recalled, who once remarked 
that the poet’s position in the world was “ somewhere be- 
tween that of a Saint and that of Balaam’s Ass.” So by 
the poet’s own bridge it did not seem difficult to pass from 
’ these humble, serviceable beasts to the memory of the saint 
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who still dominates this majestic and mysterious country- 
side. 

With shame I confess that I had always rather dis- 
liked St. Kevin! It was, of course, because all I knew 
of him was Tom Moore’s apocryphal story of his throw- 
ing the amorous and aggressive Kathleen, with “eyes of 
most unholy blue,” into this very lake—and murder, even 
in the cause of chastity, did not seem the best beginning 
to a saintly career. But after hearing gentler legends of 
his care for the blackbird’s eggs or his persuading the 
young doe to give her milk for the nourishment of two 
motherless peasant twins, I was prepared for the true 
history. 

Kevin, who died at a great age about the year 618, was 
one of the saintly and princely young men who flourished 
in the century following St. Patrick’s apostolate. His fa- 
ther was descended from the kings of Leinster, his mother 
was the daughter of a Cormac chief. His earliest instruc- 
tion seems to have been given at the school of Kilna- 
managh, and when about nineteen years old he entered 
the monastic house at Lough Tay. Then, feeling a call to 
greater solitude, he traveled alone to Glendalough and 
lived there as an anchorite for several years, probably 
using the rocky bed as his cell. 

Kevin, like Giles, was one of those acutely attractive 
saints who were always having to run away from people. 
Kathleen—the beautiful maiden who became infatuated 
with him, but who is said to have turned penitently to the 
Religious life after his beating with nettles—was merely 
one of his followers. For soon numerous disciples tracked 
him to Glendalough, and at their prayer he founded the 
beginnings of a religious settlement between the two lakes, 
where Righfeart Church was surrounded by a group of 
tiny stone cells. When this proved too small for his grow- 
ing community he descended to the Lower Lake, build- 
ing the church bearing his own name, the Lady Church, 
St. Kieran’s for his friend the future abbot of Clon- 
macnoise, and Trinity Church for St. Mocherog, who 
was to give him the Last Sacraments. Long he ruled 
there as abbot—and long before his death the ecclesiastical 
school of Glendalough had become one of the most fa- 
mous in Ireland. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries the Danes, already 
in possession of Dublin, began periodic forays in the 
Glendalough region, so doubtless at that time the great 
round tower was built. This practically impregnable Irish 
invention served to protect the clerics and their sacred 
vessels during these raids, which rarely lasted more than 
a few days, as the Norsemen feared to stay longer away 
from the seacoast. The interesting little Cathedral, with 
its ninth-century nave and curious Pelasgic features, was 
evidently finished—as the beautiful Romanesque Priory of 
St. Saviour’s was entirely built—by a later Irish saint, 
Laurence, or Lorcan, O’Toole. This young princeling 
had been educated at Glendalough, and when only twenty- 
five was elected abbot for his leadership and holiness. In 
1172 he became Archbishop of Dublin, where he won 
the adoration of his flock—by assimilating both Irish and 
Danish factions, by ministering to the people during a 
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famine, and finally by almost effecting a reconciliation 
with the invading Anglo-Normans. Then, through the 
treachery of Henry II, he was exiled and died in France. 

It was the beginning of the end: the beginning of 
England’s seven-century-long attempt to subdue her un- 
subduable sister isle: the end of Ireland’s Golden Age, 
which had so mysteriously coincided with the Dark Ages 
of Continental Europe. It is small wonder that the jour- 
ney back to Dublin through sunset and twilight seemed 
strangely unreal, for I was haunted by memories of 
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those amazing centuries from Abbot Kevin to Abbot 
Lorcan, and by the dreams, the learning, the sanctity and 
beauty symbolized in that valley of Glendalough. Truly, 
“there were giants in those days”—the followers of 
Patrick who were to earn for Ireland her curiously per- 
sistent title of Isle of Saints and Scholars. And where 
better could a Christian giant dwell than in the City of 
the Seven Churches, where the mountains are a medita- 
tion and the lakes a reminder of the Waters of Everlast- 
ing Life? 


Defanaticizing Mexico 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


| Eprror’s Notre.—This article is taken from a forth- 
coming book by the Editor of America, to be published 
by Macmillan in the beginning of May, and to be entitled 
“Mexican Martyrdom.” The book itself will be a factual 
account, from personal and official sources, of the suf- 
ferings which Catholics in Mexico have undergone dur- 
ing the last ten years there. | 


strangest incursion the old city had experienced in 

all its thousand years of existence. From the State 
of Tabasco came its Governor, Tomas Garrido Canabal, 
to be Minister of Agriculture in the Cabinet of President 
Cardenas. 

He preached a violent Socialism. How he practised it 
is an interesting part of his story. He forced the banana 
growers into cooperatives and concentrated the coopera- 
tives. But he also incorporated a company, which he 
himself owned, through which the cooperatives had to 
market their product. Thus he killed two birds with one 
stone: he possessed an advanced cooperative system to 
be admired by visiting social thinkers, and he became him- 
self a millionaire. He was, in short, like his master, Calles, 
a Fascist. Incidentally, as part of the show, he called one 
of his sons Lenin, and the other Lucifer. 

Before the startled eyes of the populace of Mexico City 
he marched into town at the head of his personal shock 
troops, the “ Rojinegros—the Red Blacks,” so called be- 
cause the trousers and skirts of the boys and girls were 
black, and their shirts and blouses red. They were a well- 
trained and disciplined semi-military body, and Garrido 
promptly began to show the country how it was done. 

Every week he held in the courtyard of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a Red Saturday. This was an auto- 
da-fe of religious articles and books which were burned 
to the accompaniment of dance and song. The houses and 
churches of the city and suburbs were forcibly entered 
for material for the weekly bonfire. The great prize was 
to be the miraculous image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
but it was guarded day and night by volunteer Catholic 
young men, and was never captured. 

Garrido also went into the publishing business. On 
the Government presses, he printed a magazine called, in 
mockery, Cristo Rey—Christ the King, filled with violent 
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caricatures of God, the Pope, the Bishops and clergy. It 
was done with considerable skill for this kind of thing. 
Its inspiration was the school of Diego Rivera. On its 
masthead appeared the words, “Appears every Saturday, 
God willing or not.” From the same presses poured a 
flood of postcards, leaflets, pamphlets, etc., all filled with 
venomous hatred of religion. One of these leaflets, which 
I have, is an incitation to children to hate their parents if 
they refuse to send them to the Socialist schools. 

Garrido Canabal continued his fantastic activities until 
June, 1935, when he was forced out of the Government 
in the anti-Calles purge of that month engineered by the 
President. With his troop of Red Shirts, he went back 
to Tabasco, unmourned by the populace of the Capital. 
He was succeeded as Secretary of Agriculture by General 
Saturnino Cedillo, who promptly discovered and an- 
nounced in the papers that Garrido ‘ sd taken along with 
him 100,000 pesos belonging to his Department. 

The attack on religion took all sorts of bizarre forms. 
A favorite one was mimicking the Catholic Sacraments. 
Socialist baptisms were a fashion and all sorts of curious 
names were imposed on the unfortunate children. So- 
cialist marriages were another. On May 15, 1934, be- 
fore a red and black altar, on which was a life-size photo- 
graph of Garrido, two young Red Shirts, José Correa 
and Victoria Ley, pronounced their vows in presence of 
Garrido and employes of his Department: “Before so- 
ciety, before Comrade Tomas Garrido Canabal, and all 
present, we declare that we have united in matrimony by 
our express will.” 

There also lies before me a copy of an invitation: 

“J: Felix Gutierrez and Amalia Gonzalez have the 
honor to invite you to the civil and Socialist matrimonial 
act, to take place at 21 o’clock the 17th of this month at 
305 Gomez Farias Street. Please honor us with your 
presence. Guadalajara, August, 1935. Wrrnout Gops or 
RELIGIONS.” 

We have heard how the children were taught to wel- 
come their teacher in the morning with the salutation, 
“There is no God!” They still, however, said to her and 
to one another, Adios, the Spanish good-bye, which means 
“With God.” When this was realized, they were ordered 
to be taught to say simply, “salud—health.”’ 
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I have also a copy of the creed which was taught the 
children. It is the work of one Simon Antillén, “Presi- 
dent of the Ejidal Commissariate of Matechic, in Chihua- 
hua.”’ It was published in one of Garrido’s old magazines, 

zquierdas, October 21, 1935: “I believe in Almighty 
Socialism . . . I believe in the Ejido . . . which descended 
to the miserable huts of the peasants, and sitteth at the 
right hand of General Cardenas, the proletarian throne, 
and from thence shall come the division of the lands, which 
up to this have been in the hands of the Spaniards and 
creoles to the amount of 60%. I believe in the extinction 
of all religions inspired by the cowardice of mystical 
spirits...” and so on. Instead of Amen, there is Tierra 
y Libertad, the old device of Zapata, “Land and Liberty.” 

This was called “ defanaticization.” The campaign of 
defanaticization was declared the official policy of the 
Government, and the good Simon undoubtedly sent his 
creed to Mexico City, confident that he would be re- 
warded. He was, by its publication in an official organ. 

Sometimes the process went to extremes. Thus in one 
Government office, the “ Bureau of Geography, Meteor- 
ology, and Hydrology,” pictures of Christ, the Sacred 
Heart, and the Virgin of Guadalupe were spread on the 
floor in front of the table where the employes had to 
check in and out, so that they had to step on them each 
time they went in or out. The purpose of this, of course, 
was to clean out all Catholic employes from the office. 
The Red Shirts, however, went further. On Good Fri- 
day in 1935 in the Department itself they “celebrated” 
the death of Christ as “a malefactor.” 

Naturally, the radio was also used for the same pur- 
pose. I have before me a program of the “Anti-fanatic 
Hour” of the League against Religious Fanaticism over 
the Department of Education’s Station, XEX. There are 
twelve parts to the anti-fanatic hour, one of which is a 
“ Hymn to the Socialist School,” and another an “Anti- 
alcoholic Protest,” a song. There are six speeches, one 
of which is on “The Class Struggle.” It will be remem- 
bered by some of my readers that about this time the 
Mexican Government bought time on an American chain, 
but the contract was canceled after a song during the first 
period which aroused wide protests which were aired in 
Congress in Washington. 

The Department of Education was doing its part, too. 
I have a textbook by German List Arzubide called, “The 
Practice of Irreligious Education.” It is obligatory read- 
ing for normal schools. Its motto is taken from Henri 
Barbusse: ‘‘ God is the counter-revolution.” It takes the 
reader from the beginning of the world to the present, 
interpreting everything from the point of view of “the 
new economic-social reform.” Thus the Protestant Re- 
formation is accounted for by the fact that “the rep- 
resentatives of the flourishing monetary-capitalist accu- 
mulations, strong in the cities, did not look with serenity 
on the business of the Roman Church selling Indulgences 
and using God for selling purposes.” Thus again two 
birds are killed with one stone. The rest is in the same 
tone, about on the intellectual level of a typical Ku Klux 
Klansman turned Marxist. 
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The textbooks are inspired with the same spirit. I 
possess three elementary readers, which are official, in 
which all the excerpts are inspired with the prevailing 
tendencies, which are to carry out the policy as ex- 
pressed in the new Article 3 of the Constitution: “to 
form the concept of solidarity necessary to bring about 
the progressive socialization of the means of economic 
production.” The “ orientation’ of these books is three- 
fold: hatred of the patron, the “ Boss” (in a poem on 
“The Blood of the Sun”: “ would that this blood were 
the blood of the boss!”); of the army but not of the 
soldier (“‘ peasant, worker, and soldier: three distinct per- 
sons, and one sole desire, a trinity nobler and more ef- 
fective ”—the source is obvious, and also the suggestion) ; 
of the Church (“the peon had to yield or be robbed ”’). 
The author of one series of readers is José Mufioz Cota, 
Chief of the Bureau of Belles Lettres of the Department 
of Education. 

The arts were also fanatically defanaticized. Here is 
where Diego Rivera came into his own. A Communist, 
he had been hired by bourgeois elements to do murals 
in Los Angeles, Detroit, and Rockefeller Center, and had 
left storms of protest behind him, only to come home to 
be taunted that he had worked for the bourgeois Ford 
and Rockefeller. In fact, he must himself have pondered 
on the meekness of millionaires. He had on his con- 
science the mural he had once put in the National Palace 
(it is still there) in which J. P. Morgan, Henry Ford, 
and John D. Rockefeller, Sr., are shown at a table filled 
with champagne bottles, with voluptuous belles lolling over 
them, and a maze of ticker tape surrounding their heads. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Henry Ford, no doubt, had 
never heard of this when they hired him. 

Rivera, Orozco, and others conducted schools of revo- 
lutionary art under the auspices of the Department of 
Education. The purpose of these schools was to train 
muralists to decorate the walls of the public schools with 
revolutionary art. Quantities of these murals have been 
photographed and sent to the United States, for what 
purpose is not clear, for their motif is hatred of the 
capitalist system and of God, the Catholic Church, and 
all religion. The hammer and sickle are always prominent. 
In one school, “ P. E. Calles” in Mexico City, school 
children are shown shooting at an excellent likeness of 
Archbishop Diaz and at other “enemies of the pro- 
letariat.” In others God Himself and the Blessed Virgin 
are caricatured in the best Soviet fashion. 

Writers were put to feverish composing of anti-re- 
ligious plays. In at least one case on record, however, a 
show in Mexico City was a boomerang. Several boys 
secreted on themselves numbers of stink bombs, and at a 
particularly offensive passage in which children _blas- 
phemed God they let them loose, “ amid indescribable con- 
fusion,” as the papers say. To make it worse, the police 
locked the doors in order to catch the culprits, who filed 
demurely past them and were not caught. Only an old 
man of seventy was arrested, because he had on him a 
membership card of the Catholic League of Religious 
Defense. 
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Publicizing Negro Welfare 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


an informal talk on a problem that concerned them 

all: the difficulty that confronts those who labor for 
the spiritual welfare of the Negro in this country, owing 
to the general apathy, even amounting to positive dislike, 
among a considerable number of Catholics on all that 
touches the colored people. The explanation of this apathy 
or dislike is another matter; the fact is its existence, and 
the question was what to do about it. The group at this 
initial conference was made up of some priests who were 
actively engaged in working for the colored people ; others 
were occupied in other lines of activity, but were deeply 
interested in what their brother-priests were accomplish- 
ing in this apostolic cause. 

The conferees, in the course of several meetings held 
at different places, canvassed the situation, and noted the 
serious obstacle to progress experienced from the above- 
mentioned cause by the many agencies, parochial, educa- 
tional, missionary, which in one way or the other are con- 
cerned in this work. They concluded that what was needed 
was not lamentations or complaints, but a systematic pro- 
gram of publicity on behalf of Negro spiritual welfare, 
directed primarily at American Catholics. They felt that 
such a program should be brought particularly to the at- 
tention of their brother-priests, since these were more in 
a position to help the work for the Negro and to influence 
ior the better the mentality of American Catholics. A 
general conference was held on March 10, 1935, through 
the hospitality of Mrs. Edward V. Morrell, at her home 
in Torresdale, Pa., out of which grew the present Con- 
ference Committee. Since that time the Committee has 
met every two or three months in different localities, its 
most recent meetings being at Norfolk, Va., New York, 
and Philadelphia. 

The aim of the Committee is not to promote any one 
enterprise or agency in behalf of the Negroes, nor to en- 
gage in any special undertaking of its own, nor to dis- 
cuss pastoral or methodological problems of the Negro 
apostolate, but to do what it can to create a mental and 
spiritual atmosphere among Catholics that will be favor- 
able to all types of work that are recognized by the Church 
in this country. The Committee is not an organized body, 
composed of any formal representation. It works in- 
formally, with an acting chairman, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B., of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington, Director of the National Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, and an acting secretary, the present 
writer. There are several standing committees, to take 
charge of particular types of work. The membership is 
a cross-section of American clergy life, being composed 
of diocesan clergy and members of different Orders, with 
very varied affiliations and interests. As in the initial 
group, some are actually engaged in special work for 
Negroes. Others are friends and well-wishers of the work. 


[: 1935 a group of priests met in Newark, N. J., for 


Topics which the Committee selected as especially neces- 
sary for publication seem to fall into three general types: 

1. Special missionary and educational work for the 
Negro: its claim on the interest and support of Catholics 
in the United States. 

2. The obligation, both in justice and charity, that 
rests upon Catholics wherever they may be located, and 
in whatever parish that Negroes are found, to see that 
the colored people profit by all that the Church offers 
for her children’s spiritual welfare, so that no soul suffer 
by neglect, apathy, or deliberate exclusion. Such a lesson, 
in the Committee’s opinion, is particularly needed in our 
Northern parishes, where countless Negroes, among whom 
are many Catholics or former Catholics, are scattered by 
an ever-increasing domestic migration and dispersion. 

3. That the two preceding types of topics may be 
better understood, the Committee feels it necessary to de- 
vote considerable attention to explaining to Catholics 
something of what they themselves have learned, through 
personal experience or through study, of the actual 
spiritual condition of the Negro in the North, and the 
peculiar conditions in which‘he is obliged to live, which 
seriously affect his spiritual condition. At the same time, 
they endeavor to show how groundless is much of the 
anxiety and fear that prevails concerning the colored 
race; and how different is our concept of what the Negro 
has been, is, and can be as a Catholic and as a citizen 
when we are familiar with him through personal acquaint- 
ance. The Committee have pooled their experiences, for- 
mulating certain points of agreement. 

The Committee’s methods may be briefly listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Addresses to such groups in educational institu- 
tions as are likely to create in future years a much more 
favorable state of mind towards the Negro’s spiritual wel- 
fare than now exists. During the last couple of years 
Committee members were invited to address seminarians 
—future diocesan and order clergy; mission and Catholic 
Action units in colleges and seminaries; retreat groups, 
etc. The Committee is specially interested in seeing that 
its publicity work is carried out not by members alone, 
but on a wider and much more effective scale by such 
members of the clergy, preachers, educators, writers, lec- 
turers and radio broadcasters, who are willing to cooperate 
with the Committee’s program and use, if they so wish, 
the material the Committee can provide. 

2. Radio broadcasts, of which several effective series 
have already been given, e.g., over Station WIP in Phila- 
delphia. A series of radio playlets, on dramatic events 
in Negro Catholic history, is at present in preparation 
by students in the scholasticates of the Dominican, Holy 
Ghost, and Jesuit Fathers, and will be presented this 
Spring over the Paulist Fathers’ Station WLWL. 

3. Articles, editorials, and communications in the press, 
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particularly the Catholic press, dealing with the various 
aspects of Negro spiritual welfare, and correcting mis- 
conceptions in this connection. A number of writers, 
clergy and lay, have already offered their services for such 
work, and have been encouraged by the cordial reception 
given to such contributions by our Catholic editors. 

4. Letters to the members of the clergy, of which sev- 
eral have already been sent out—two of them to 10,000 
priests, the other two to 20,000, which have been financed 
by individual enterprise. These letters, which were signed 
in each instance by several prominent clergymen, called 
attention to the problem considered by the Committee, and 
reaped an inspiring harvest of answers. 

5. Special meetings of clergy and diocesan organiza- 
tions, where the Committee can lend its aid to the eccle- 
siastical authorities in urging local Catholics to greater 
interest in Negro welfare. Such a meeting was held in 
Philadelphia, and resulted in increased zeal for the work 
that the Church was doing there for the colored people. 
The Catholic Interracial Council has cooperated with the 
Committee on its several programs. An important dio- 
cesan meeting on Interracial Cooperation was held on 
March 1 in Rochester, N. Y., under the auspices of local 
Catholic societies interested in the Negro. The /nterracial 
Review, published by the Catholic Interracial Council in 
New York, has worked out through its collaborators an 
active program for bettering race relations. 

Time is too short, since the Committee first took shape, 
to predicate anything definite in the matter of results. 
Many a good work has been spoiled by an impatience, 
which our foreign friends consider typically American, in 
demanding immediate results in such a wide field of 
activity. It takes deep faith, high resofve, broad tolerance 
and sympathy with other men’s point of view to carry out 
such a program, but those three-dimensional souls who 
know how Christ Our Lord built His Church and how 
His Holy Spirit propagated it do not lose heart, but rather 
rejoice in the very complexity and difficulty of the task. 
The aim of the Committee was worded by one of its 
initiators as to “ make the Catholics of America colored- 
conscious.” If you have followed the Catholic press, 
watched the attitude and proceedings of Catholic organiza- 
tions, hearkened to the utterances of our Hierarchy, and 
listened to the inquiries of Catholic youth during the last 
couple of years, you will have noted many a change in 
this direction. Some of this may, without presumption, 
be ascribed to the work of the Committee. Besides these 
general indications we have also the frank utterances of 
great numbers of persons among the clergy who have 
written and spoken telling of their interest in the Com- 
mittee’s program, and editorials and news releases that 
have been afforded it by the public press. 

Lay Catholics can aid by interesting their friends among 
the clergy in its program, and calling their attention to 
all that concerns Negro spiritual welfare that appears by 
word of mouth or in writing. They can also aid by co- 
operating directly with the secretary of the Committee’s 
literature committee, the Rev. Maurice P. Lenihan, 2 
Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., by getting writers— 
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they must be competent writers, not unfledged beginners— 
who can assist him in getting the Committee’s material 
before the public. They can also assist Father Lenihan 
by calling his attention to gaps to be filled, errors to be 
corrected in the press. As it progresses, the Committee 
hopes to have material at hand for local radio speakers 
and dramatic groups. 

To the present writer, apart from the intrinsic merit 
of the cause, the consoling, inspiring feature of the Com- 
mittee’s work has been the sight of men of such different 
backgrounds, such varied affiliations, uniting in harmony 
to promote a single great object for the honor of Christ 
and His Church. There is an ever-present temptation to 
become absorbed in our own petty, personal enterprises. 
lt takes the Spirit of God to lift us out of such a rut, and 
made modern apostles in finding that mutual helpfulness 
that the Saviour taught with such infinite patience to His 
first Twelve upon earth. In the Negro’s motherland, in 
Africa, Catholic missionaries in recent years have suc- 
ceeded in just such united endeavor in certain fields where 
cooperation was necessary. It is a pledge of God’s help 
that American priests can unite in this chosen task. 


Sociology 





Advisory Opinions 
R. H. Batpwin 


T has been suggested that the Supreme Court should 
be called upon to give advisory opinions. Has this 

ever been done? Would such a practice harmonize with 
our system of separation of powers? If the Court should 
give such opinions, what would be the probable result? 

Advisory opinions by State supreme courts are now 
authorized in twelve States, Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota. In most of these States, an express author- 
ization is contained in the State Constitution, but in some 
it is provided for only by statutory enactment. Where 
such laws exist, it is optional with the Governor, or the 
Legislature, or the Governor and Legislature to request 
such opinions. In some instances the court has deemed 
it expedient to decline to give such an opinion in specific 
cases. It is generally understood that if the court gives 
an advisory opinion and subsequent litigation arises in- 
volving the validity of the statute in question the court 
is not bound by its previous advisory opinion. 

Until 1821 New York had a council of revision, in 
which the judicial element predominated. Legislation was 
submitted to the council, prior to becoming effective. It 
had in effect a qualified veto. If the council’s advice was 
opposed by the legislature, the legislators could pass the 
bill over the adverse ruling of the council by a two-thirds 
majority, exactly as in the case of the more usual guber- 
natorial veto. 

In Massachusetts the system has worked well. That 
State has, however, been unusually fortunate in a remark- 
able freedom from petty, narrow partisanship in the legis- 
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lature in the consideration of bills. This admirable spirit 
has facilitated the working of the system of advisory 
opinions. In general, an adverse opinion by the supreme 
judicial court has resulted in dropping the proposed legis- 
lation, or in revision to meet the objections of the court. 
In those cases in which the court held the bill to be con- 
trary to the State Constitution, instances have occurred 
in which amendments to the Constitution have been pro- 
posed and adopted. 

Twice in the history of our Federal Supreme Court 
that august tribunal has been called upon to render ad- 
visory opinions. In the first case the Court refused. In 
the second case it gave the desired opinion. 

In 1793 Washington propounded twenty-nine questions, 
most of them dealing with international law. This request 
of the President was not primarily intended as a guide 
to legislation, but as an aid to the chief executive in 
solving perplexing problems that had arisen from the 
European war that was an outgrowth of the French 
Revolution. France was aggressively and insolently seek- 
ing to involve us in her conflict with Great Britain. The 
British, too, were flagrantly disregarding our neutral 
rights, the freedom of the seas, and our basic rights as 
a sovereign nation. 

Chief Justice Jay and his associates declined to accede 
to Washington’s request. Their reasoning was based prin- 
cipally on our system of separation of powers. They held 
t’ _ it was not a proper judicial function. The Court 
should, they believed, confine itself to the adjudication of 
concrete cases coming before it in the ordinary course 
of litigation. There is no question that this attitude on 
the part of the Court, and the unwillingness of the Senate 
to advise with the President, did much toward the devel- 
opment of the Cabinet as the chief advisory body for 
the executive. 

Monroe once appealed to the Supreme Court for an 
opinion concerning the legality of Federal appropriations 
for the use of national funds in an expenditure restricted 
to a single State. In this instance the Court advised the 
President that such an act would be constitutional. This 
is the only time in our history in which the Supreme 
Court has rendered an advisory opinion. 

What would be necessary in order to secure such 
opinions? It is reasonably certain that if a President 
should again make such a request, or if Congress were 
to ask the Court by resolution of either House, or by 
joint resolution, that our supreme tribunal would decline 
for the same reasons that induced Jay to refuse. There 
is much less need for an advisory opinion now than in 
Washington's administration. Then many problems were 
arising for which there were no precedents. If a mere 
request either by the President or by Congress were made, 
it would be clearly within the prerogatives of the Court 
to refuse to commit itself. If an Act of Congress should 
be passed, specifically permitting such opinions, still the 
Act would probably be framed as a mere authorization, 
leaving the matter of compliance to the discretion of the 
Court. If the bill should make it mandatory to give such 


opinions upon request, the Court would doubtless declare 
@ 
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the bill unconstitutional, as extending the power of the 
Court beyond the limits set in the third article of the 
Constitution. It could, of course, be accomplished by an 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Woula an amendment requiring advisory opinions be 
desirable? I believe that it would be unwise. It would 
inevitably tend to bring the Court into the political arena, 
it would add a tremendous burden to the already heavy 
and exacting duties of the Court, and it would undoubtedly 
cause the Court to fall behind in its regular work. Opinions 
adverse to the known will of the predominant party in 
Congress would lead to far more severe criticism of 
the Court than an unfavorable decision on cases reaching 
that tribunal in the course of ordinary litigation. If within 
an interval of several years there had been a change in 
the personnel of the Court, a subsequent adverse decision 
following an earlier favorable opinion would be resented. 
The Court could only be called upon to pass on the 
constitutionality of proposed legislation. It could not, 
as a President might, in the exercise of his veto power, 
rule on the wisdom of legislation. This factor alone might 
give impetus to absurd, although valid enactments. Then, 
too, when a case has reached the Supreme Court, opposing 
counsel are certain to present for the consideration of 
the Justices all that may reasonably be adduced in support 
of their respective clients. This in itself is of immense 
advantage to the Court in rendering a prompt, satisfactory 
decision. This benefit would be wholly lacking in cases 
of advisory opinions. 

We have now the necessary means to enable Congress 
to pass wise, valid statutes. A capable President selects 
a capable Attorney General. He should choose competent 
subordinates well qualified in all phases of constitutional 
law. Their advice is always available. 

In 1914 Congress enacted a very practical law. This 
\ct provided for expert assistance for Congress, and a 
Legislative Reference Service was established in the 
Library of Congress. There is a large staff of experts 
efficiently trained to give exact, comprehensive informa- 
tion on any subject, upon the request of any member of 
Congress. “ The inquiry may involve lengthy and labori- 
ous research upon a question of economics, history, 
diplomacy, or law.” (Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, 1920). Further, if a Congressman is energetic, 
he has ready access for his own individual research to 
the Congressional Library, to court reports, annotated 
reports, digests, and legal encyclopedias. The committee 
system of Congress is also an aid to legislators, through 
the power to summon witnesses to acquire useful infor- 
mation. 

These various considerations all seem to point to the 
undesirability of calling upon the Supreme Court for 
advisory opinions. 


LINES FOR A GUEST BOOK 
You always say: Poor me, what can I do? 
Good heavens, child, just think of what you are! 
Why scorn the sky for being merely blue, 
Or spurn a star for being just a star! 
Mytes CONNOLLY. 
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Books as Stepping Stones for Boys 


MortrHer Mary Acatra, O.S.U. 


VERY educated man or woman knows that story 
k books are powerful influences in the moulding of 

character. Beginning with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, passing up through the Arthurian legends on to 
Scott, Cooper, Stevenson, Mark Twain, is giving the 
young boy a vicarious companionship with heroes of such 
manly mettle and such elevated standards that the modern 
coarse story should have no appeal. Everything possible 
should be done to get these books into the hands of the 
young. They have the bite of reality. A boy would rather 
be good than bad. It is a question of guarding his thought 
life. Literature has a personality, a body and a soul. 
It gives mental and physical pleasure. The level of a 
boy’s actions is determined by what is going on in his 
mind. Cardinal Newman’s “ gentleman” may not be the 
boy’s idea of a real man, but the normal boy who has 
been surrounded by fine, true, honest, clean, worthwhile 
reading matter will not associate with cowards and bullies 
even in books. Every cheap story, whether high or low 
in price, helps to lower the moral tone, to coarsen the 
fiber of character. 

It is our responsibility and privilege to protect the 
young, and develop their refinement of mind and heart. 
Far be it from us to turn out prigs and prudes, fops or 
sissies. What we should strive for in training for character 
is the boy’s ability to distinguish right from wrong without 
its having to be labeled. We rule from the center, not 
from the circumference. Primarily, it is a question of 
turning young people’s interests into wholesome channels. 
The mother who first invented a story for putting her 
child to sleep was already a novelist though she had no 
knowledge of fiction; for her the story became a useful 
art—but there is another aspect to the question of interest 
when it becomes a fine art. Father Francis Finn, S.J., 
must have learned it at his mother’s knee, for he tells 
us that at seven he had read “ Fabiola,” and at ten he 
had written his first novel. He certainly learned neither 
in school, for, sad to say, we do not seem to succeed in 
teaching either reading or composition in school. 

Like music, reading must begin as soon as a child can 
get thought from the word symbol, long before he enters 
school. Having a soul and a body (thought and language) 
there must be certain characteristics peculiar to each. 
Granted that there is no sex in literature, as there will be 
none hereafter, we have come to associate literature with 
time and place of which it is independent. Brother Leo 
insists it must present some truth of human life—it must 
give pleasure, reveal a mastery of language; it must have 
beauty. Now, let us ask ourselves if all these marks are 
not present in all great world literature—the Bible, Divine 
Comedy, Imitation of Christ, Vergil, and Homer. Time 
has proved the longevity of vital literary creations. These 
masterpieces have power, the spark of life, and that is 


what youth craves. Right reading is a form of right 
thinking. 

Too little attention is paid to the importance of thought 
life. Culture and urbanity come from right reading. Prag- 
matism has robbed our children of the privilege of using 
their young minds. Dr. N. M. Butler blames the bad 
manners, carel. ‘sness in dress and conduct, disrespect for 
law and old age, vulgar talk, slang, loose personal habits, 
lack of interest in public affairs and political life, neglect 
of the spiritual things of life, not on the young but on 
their elders, chiefly the home which has forced the school 
and social organizations to assume burdens they were 
never intended to carry. 

Just how far are we responsible for the future of the 
rising generation? The answer will determine our stand 
in the matter. 

There must be inherent reason for one’s following the 
profession of teaching, aside from a purely academic con- 
sideration. Neither can it be a matter of earning a living, 
since the majority of Catholic teachers are an economic 
necessity. If we can prevent the making of one criminal, 
and save one soul, we shall deserve an eternal reward. 
Now criminals grow out of idleness, dissipation, self- 
indulgence, and ignorance or disregard for man’s purpose 
in life. These causes being removed, the result will be 
the making of a normal, self-respecting man or woman. 
If there is one way, above all, by which a young person 
can be made to overcome heredity, environment, and home 
conditions, that way should be discovered at any cost. 

It is the contemplative element, even in fiction, which 
reacts on the young in their adolescent and plastic years. 
“ As the twig is bent,” fits in here. Change,a boy’s way 
of thinking, and you change his whole life. Witness an 
Ignatius, a Teresa. There is nothing surprising in this 
statement, for we are intelligent, spiritual beings. We 
would have to change a boy’s nature to get at him in 
any other way. No amount of oratory will do it. A 
sacramental value attaches to good reading; it is indul- 
genced by the Church. It is the Creator’s way of managing 
His own creatures and their intimate affairs. 

In “Fiction by Its Makers,” Father Francis Talbot, 
S.J., tells us that when Walter McGuire was editor of 
the American Boy, he happened to have a young lad as 
a seatmate on a train. The boy was buried in his book 
which, after a while he closed, with evident marks of 
glee. “Good story?” asked Mr. McGuire. “ You bet.” 
“What was it about?” “ About a trapper who fought 
a bear. Gee, it was a great book!” The boy had passed 
over scores of incidents, but he picked out the fighting 
scene, because there was “something doing.” That is 
the creed of the adolescent book today. But that is the 
tragedy, too. Writers of stories for young people think 
only of bodily activity, while frequently the greatest con- 
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flict is that which is going on within the youth’s mind and 
soul. 

We are swamped with adventure stories, all written 
to the factory method, and following a formula or pattern. 
Plot, incident, and character are done by a corps of assist- 
ants who submit their work for the so-called authors’ 
final review. As many as fifteen of such hastily written 
books were turned out by one writer in a year. Unbe- 
lievably ridiculous stuff, made over from old themes, 
revamped with a few allusions to modern boats, airships, 
inventions, etc., are passed off as the “latest word.” 
These books vitiate a boy’s taste. Fortunate is the boy 
that gets “Huckleberry Finn,’ “Tom Sawyer,” and 
“Treasure Island” first; the former have the spark of 
life, and the latter the style, plus the adventure. They 
leave the boy thinking. Heroes hurled from one breathiess 
suspense to another, impossible persons doing improbable 
things lack balance, one of the marks of good style. Real 
literature provides some quiet periods, some evenings at 
home. One does not look for contemplation in a hurricane 
or a madhouse. What then shall the writers of stories 
for the young do? Conrad is too methodical, love is taboo 
up to a definite period. 

What about the boy problem? Most boys live two 
lives, one before us, and the other before God and them- 
selves. It is surprising how few books try to interpret 
things of that vague age between boyhood and manhood. 
We want plot. Is there anything more intriguing than 
the inner conflict for those who would tinker with plot? 
Boyhood has its own streets and lanes and the denizens 
of that town soon discover the boy that isn’t! They know 
when you're firing blanks! William Heyliger has done 
some fine writing on the boy problem, in “ School or 
Work?” “High Benton” grew out of a real letter 
written by a real boy, asking advice about going to work. 
How many boys’ lives have been wrecked because no 
one took the trouble to put a good book into their hands 
at the right time! Mr. Heyliger says that 1,067 boys have 
written to him telling that his book had made them remain 
in school or return. “In Steve Benton I saw myself!” 
How many boys Father Finn began to influence nearly 
fifty years ago, only God knows. 

Another boy problem is lack of sympathy on the part 
of the father who treats his son as though he were a 
little child instead of entering into the boy’s plans, and 
becoming his companion and friend. A fine boy-scout 
leader told me he could not understand how the fathers 
of the boys in his group could let him take their boys 
out for all-night hikes without ever inquiring about his 
character, or coming around to see the type of man to 
whom they were trusting their boys. Out of that situation 
grew “Quinby and Son,” dealing with the relationship 
between father and son. This story brought letters not 
only from the boys, but testimony from the fathers as 
well. Because these books contain the elements of reality 
they reacted on the boys as no story could which is 
measured, sawed, and hammered on a frame. 

The boy deserves better than we are doing by him. 
The boy is fresh, alert, responsive, and has a fine sense 
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of proportion. He may pose as a stoic, but give him a 
truly human situation, and he will surrender whole and 
entire. The adult reads to forget; the boy, to remember. 
Boys’ books have been cursed by being called “ juveniles.” 
You can’t talk down to a boy. Give him a cross-section 
of his own life, books that carry the romance and yet 
hold to actual life, which means that a book must bring 
a touch of glory to the commonplace. We don’t want 
moralizing tracts. We need heroes who are Galahads, 
not prodigies or clowns and caricatures. When the hero 
wins by lying, evasion, or smart trickery, he is a stumbling 
block for countless boys. Low-grade novels which hold 
elders up to ridicule are sure to make disrespect “ funny.” 
Modern stories of school life which lay stress on the 
pranks played on professors are not apt to develop respect 
for learning or authority. Vulgar language, coarse prac- 
tical jokes, too often provide fun at the expense of others, 
even the aged. A trunk filled with books of this vicious 
type was found in the home of a boy brought to court 
for delinquency. Someone must share the blame for our 
youthful criminals. 

In conclusion I want to recall another chapter from 
“ Fiction by Its Makers.” Father Finn was listening to 
a boy soprano. When the soloist finished, Father Finn 
asked the lad if he had read “ Mother Machree.” The 
boy’s face suddenly beamed, and he answered eagerly, 
“yes.” “And would you like to be like the little boy, 
the hero of the story?” His enthusiasm became more 
pronounced. “I should say I would!” “ And would you 
like to have everything happen to you that happened to 
him? Remember that little hero was killed in an auto 
accident.” “Indeed I would,” came the prompt reply. 
The point is this: When a writer can present a boy hero 
in such a way that youthful readers want to be like him, 
not only in success, but in failure, disaster, and death, he 
has achieved the highest purpose of all fine writing. Father 
Scott has done this. There are bishops, priests, doctors, 
and lawyers, and model Catholic fathers and mothers in 
this country who owe their vocation to the reading of 
books like Father Cooper’s, “ Play Fair,” and books by 
Fathers Finn, Conroy, Boyton, Spalding, and by Frank 
Spearman. We grow like those we love. 


LITTLE GIRL WISE 


She set her slippers into shoe-trees, 

Put her garments all away, 

Washed and groomed, and brushed her hair 
And went to sleep until the day. 


She could not tell but she might die 

In dream! . . . and one must find her so... . 
Neat and proper, bright and fair, 

High heart to the last aglow. 


Thus we found her of a morning, 
Garments folded all in place, 

Found her slippers in the shoe-trees. .. . 
And the hush in her sweet face. 


She was so winsome . . . do not blame Him, 
He who took His bride away 
And, with all her love, went flying 
Like a far wind down the bay. 
Tuomas Butter Feeney, S.J. 
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With Scrip and Staff 








N a very literal sense, labor troubles were laid at the 

door of Manhattan residents during the recent build- 
ing-service strike in that borough. It was considerable 
of a shock to ordinary peaceful citizens who assumed that 
these matters were confined to factories in various remote 
localities or outlying suburbs, which you did not need 
to bother about unless you were looking for trouble. 

Hardly is this annoyance over on land when it springs 
up in equally unpleasant proximity on the sea. Passengers 
on the Dollar liner President Garfield complained, on 
their return on April 8, that their lives were made miser- 
able en voyage by stewards “ beefing about their lot and 
preaching the rights of the workingman.” Seamen and 
stewards on the American merchant marine, said one 
passenger, were “ apparently sea lawyers.” One passenger 
complained that he got “ Karl Marx with my soup and 
Lenin with my meat.” In the meanwhile, Secretary 
Roper, of the Department of Commerce, was notified by 
Joseph B. Weaver, director of the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection, that a list of about 300 cases 
of insubordination aboard vessels of American registry 
abroad had been prepared and would be submitted to his 
department. Senator Copeland, chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, received a letter from Howard S. 
Cullman, vice chairman of the National Committee on 
Safety at Sea, who states that working conditions for 
American officers and crews in the overseas and coastwise 
trades are so bad that the proper type of man is dis- 
couraged from going to sea. Asks Mr. Cullman: 

How can we hope that underpaid, overworked officers will 
be able to maintain real discipline at sea? Surely we would 
never on land entrust an investment of millions of dollars and 
the lives of hundreds of men, women, and children to a forty- 
dollars-a-week executive. Such, however, are often the monetary 
rewards of a career at sea. Small wonder that the men who 
follow up this calling do not always measure up to the vast 
responsibilities thrust upon them. 

For the good of the American merchant marine, if 
for no other reason, I hope that Senator Copeland’s com- 
mittee will get at all the truth. They will doubtless uncover 
plenty of agitators and such irresponsible persons who 
are ready to profit by unrest. They cannot in fairness 
rest with uncovering the agitators. There is much more 
to be learned about conditions that give rise to agitation. 

The International Labor Organization, of Geneva, states 
that a report on seamen’s labor conditions will be sub- 
mitted to a special maritime session of the International 
Labor Conference which is to be held in the autumn of 
1936. Reports, as a result of studies made last year, have 
been subraitted to the various Governments, and will 
serve as a ‘vasis of the coming report. This should help 


still more clarify the seamen’s situation. 





ten the meanwhile, it is useless to delude ourselves into 
thinking that the crisis, whether on land or sea, will 
not continue, or will solve itself by the course of nature. 
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Rather, it will continue to spread, unless the employers 
themselves assist in its solution. The presidential year 
will see a bitter contest between the advocates of rugged 
individualism and of Governmental control of industry. 
The time would seem to be especially ripe for Catholic 
employers, even if they be in a comparative minority in 
this country, to unite and study what they can do to aid 
in such solution, along the lines laid down by the social 
teaching of the Church. 

Father Cassianus Hentzen, spiritual director of the 
Catholic employers’ association of Holland, remarked re- 
cently that Catholic employers were beginning to see the 
need of such association. The same idea was expressed 
by M. Bekaert, vice president of the Catholic employers’ 
assqciation of Belgium on the occasion of their tenth an- 
niversary celebration on February 9 of this year. M. 
Bekaert pointed out that we are assisting at a real transi- 
tion period. Hence, he said, “the very urgent necessity 
for our Catholic employers’ movement to have men who 
would be formed according to the spirit of the Church and 
the Encyclicals and who would examine and probe all the 
moral and economic problems of the times according to 
Catholic principles and who would not hesitate to take 
action so that the new tendencies should operate in this 
spirit.” 

Precisely in such action, said M. Bekaert, the authority 
and influence of such a movement will make itself known. 
While the opportunity for effective action is vastly less 
for a group of Catholic employers in the United States 
than it is in Belgium, since with us any such action is 
usually conceived in the sordid terms of party politics, 
nevertheless nothing is gained by timidity. Nobody can 
bring the employers together but the employers them- 
selves. Even if the interests they represent are relatively 
small and scattered, the effect upon the Catholic labor- 
ing man—if upon no other—of a body of Catholic em- 
ployers seriously meeting not for the sole purpose of devis- 
ing more ways to make money or to escape the taxing 
power of the Government, but to examine their own duties 
to their fellowmen in an entirely disinterested spirit, will 
accomplish much more than numberless abstract exhorta- 
tions on the Catholic ideals of justice and charity. The 
great importance of an organization like the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems is seen in providing a 
sympathetic atmosphere for joint discussions of employers 
with one another and with the labor groups. 





FTER all, we are very short sighted in estimating 

the influence of the Church. We judge by externals, 
and forget that our influence is usually greatest when we 
are most opposed. Chesterton puts this magisterially in 
G. K.’s Weekly for March 12: 

The Church’s influence may decline when the bishops are roll- 
ing in wealth and ruling like princes; when courts and palaces are 
full of a pageantry of ritual like a pageantry of heraldry, when 
priests think themselves secure in alliance with the world; espe- 
cially the official world. But the Church’s influence does not de- 
cline when she has to meet more of poverty or persecution; it 
always begins to rise again in a towering might and majesty and 
magnetism. The influence of the Church had declined by the time 
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when a superb pontifical High Mass was performed before the 
Royal Family and all the nobles and the Estates, when that great 
aristocrat Talleyrand de Périgord went up to celebrate and 
whispered to a fellow-prelate, “ Don’t make me laugh.” But by 
the time that an Archbishop of Paris was rabbled in the Paris 
streets, all wise men knew that the Church had risen from the dead. 
In the present industrial situation Catholics do not need 
to wait for a calamity before they can exert their influence. 
Our priests and Bishops, and a good part of our laity 
are apostolic men. A little courage and counsel taking will 
give us leadership in the fearful perplexity that sur- 
rounds us. Tue Pivcrm™. 


Dramatics 





New Spring Plays 
EvizaBetH Jorpan, D. Litt. 


O the author, Robert E. Sherwood, “ Idiot’s Delight ”’ 

is war. He makes that plain in his new play, and 
the Theater Guild, which is producing the “ Idiot’s De- 
light ” at the Shubert Theater, agrees with him. So will 
every spectator who sees the drama, except an occasional 
dictator or munitions manufacturer. Indeed, a munitions 
manufacturer is the only person in the play itself who 
whole-heartedly wants war. The rest of us, as in the 
case of most wars, want peace. 

Mr. Sherwood’s propaganda is all the more impressive 
because so much of it is put over in the form of a comedy 
that at moments almost amounts to burlesque. The action 
and dialogue are frequently gay and inconsequential. 
Probably most spectators would say that, next to the 
hair-raising bombardment at the finish, the play’s “ big 
scene” is the one in which Alfred Lunt performs as a 
“hoofer” with his traveling song-and-dance troop of 
six blondes. The excitement into which this particular 
scene threw the first night audience established a new 
high in the theater. Spectators literally roared with de- 
light. They laughed and shouted and interrupted the 
action of the episode by their noise and’applause. It looked 
for a moment or two as if they were going to demand 
an encore. I myself was not thrilled to that degree. I 
was much amused, however, by Mr. Lunt’s singing and 
dancing, and deeply interested in his piano playing, in 
which he gave us bits of everything from Bach to the 
latest Broadway jazz, with the jazz largely predominating. 

All this is done by Mr. Lunt and his band of blondes 
in the play to lift the hearts of a group of tourists, war- 
bound in a frontier Inn between Switzerland and Austria. 
The war has just begun. The tourists are innocent by- 
standers, checked in their efforts to get somewhere else 
and do something else. One of them is a German scientist 
who has just discovered a cure for cancer. He is eager 
to give it to the world, but he changes his mind when 
he discovers how willing men are to kill one another in 
war. There is a nice English honeymoon couple in the 
group, eager for mountain sports; there is another couple 
formed by the munitions maker and his Russian woman 
companion, a platinum blonde, so mysterious on the face 
of her that a child would know she had nothing to conceal. 
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There is a labor leader bursting with zeal to be a martyr 
to his cause. He is obligingly shot by Italian soldiers. 

In and out among these and lesser characters the Amer- 
ican “ hoofer ” weaves with his blondes, singing, dancing, 
wisecracking, and occasionally giving voice to his surprise 
over the institution of war. He wants to know why it 
exists. Everybody shares this wish with him, but nobody 
finds out. One reason, perhaps, is that the entire action 
of the play takes place in the cocktail room of the Inn, 
a spot so popular that no character in the drama, so far 
as I could detect, leaves it for a moment except to eat. 
Such a background is not the ideal one for intellectual 
research. 

And yet, with all the lightness, brightness, and comedy 
of the play, there is a constant and recognizable sense of 
tension. Those of us who were in Europe during the 
first week of the World War knew it for the unique and 
deadly thing it was, a tension that led to nausea and to 
recurrent chills that crawled the length of one’s spine. 
Mr. Sherwood knows all about that tension. By the end 
of his play even the spectators who have not been in war 
zones at the outbreak of the war have also learned a lot 
about it. To my mind the author’s greatest achievement 
in “ Idiot’s Delight’ is that he so thoroughly entertains 
his audience for three hours without letting it lose that 
sense of tension. It prevailed even during Lunt’s song- 
and-dance, though then, of course, it may have been 
fostered by a horrible fear that the war would interrupt 
the scene. 

Against war’s grim background the slight plot of the 
play is negligible. The audience does not care much about 
it one way or the other. But the last scene, the bombard- 
ment by the French, literally raises the spectators from 
their seats and almost lifts the roof off the Shubert The- 
ater. Somewhere in the midst of the din Mr. Lunt and 
Miss Fontaine are having a love scene, but it doesn’t 
matter. The audience has seen the best play of the 
Theater Guild’s best season. It is exhausted by the interest 
and the strain of that play and by its sense of being with 
combatants in a great battle. It has just enough vitality 
left to get out of the theater and ride home. 

I may as well admit at once that the Group Theater's 
Spring production, “ The Case of Clyde Griffiths,” an- 
noyed me very much. There were many reasons for this. 
One was that Clyde Griffiths was from start to finish 
of the drama a crawling white worm, for whom no decent- 
minded spectator could have an instant’s sympathy. He 
did not know this. Neither, apparently, did the Group 
Theater which presented the play at the Ethel Barrymore. 
Neither did the author, Theodore Dreiser, who first pre- 
sented this loathsome hero in a novel. All that being 
so, the fact remained that Clyde Griffiths, with whose 
troubles we were expected to sympathize, was a revolting 
worm. 

The next thing I objected to about the play was the 
presence of a “ Speaker,” who stood in the audience and 
explained the various scenes to us. If our theater had 


reached a point where a speaker was needed to explain a 
play to the audiences, Morris Carnovsky would have been 
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as good as any other Speaker and better than most. But 
a play that has to be explained and interpreted as it 
proceeds has no place on the American stage, or on any 
other stage for that matter. From start to finish the 
Speaker in “ The Case of Clyde Griffiths ” was an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Almost every person in the audience 
longed to turn a hose on him. All must have rejoiced 
when he and the play ended their brief existence. 

We pass on to the Federal Theater play, “ Murder in 
the Cathedral.” This is a poetic drama by T. S. Eliot. It 
is produced at the Manhattan Theater by a well-meaning 
but uneven company, which needs some additional atten- 
tion from Halstead Welles, its director. On the other 
hand, the simple scenery designed for the play by Tom 
Adrian Cracraft is amazingly good, and the person who 
arranged the groups and the final tableaux had an extraor- 
dinarily fine sense of color, movement, and effective mass 
handling. 

The drama itself is, on the whole, a dignified and 
absorbing presentation of scenes in the life and death of 
Thomas a Hecket. The leading role is played with ability 
by Harry Irving, who looks the part of a Becket and 
usually rises to its big moments. To me, the general 
effect of the acting, however, is that of the work of 
clever and ambitious amateurs. Yet, as I understand it, 
this is no amateur company. The members of the cast 
are players in the legitimate theater, temporarily out of 
work and therefore employed by their government. Their 
occasional weaknesses of acting and direction may be due, 
as I have suggested, to insufficient direction. But the 
mighty figure of Thomas a Becket should not be belittled 
by anything short of a perfect production. I could have 
been much more enthusiastic if these eager young players 
were handling a lesser theme. 

All that being so, I am glad to admit that the drama 
has been received most cordially by the public and the 
critics, and that its run has been several times extended 
by public request. Also, and I say this with unction, there 
are moments in the production which more than make 
up for other disappointments. 

I was not one of the enthusiasts who acclaimed the 
novel, “ The Postman Always Rings Twice,” and it is 
now impossible for me to join the throng which is singing 
the praises of the new play made from that novel. Both 
book and play tell a sordid and extremely unpleasant story 
about a sordid and extremely unpleasant group of persons. 
There are, however, two reasons for considering the play 
here. 

The first reason is that it is one of the big Spring 
successes. It is always interesting—though often depress- 
ing—to analyze an unusually successful play of an un- 
pleasant type and try to discover why the public likes it 
so much. The second reason is that the change from 
the book to this play has been made with unusual skill by 
the author of the novel, James Cain. Alone he did it, 
instead of turning the job over to a playwright, who 
might or might not have made a mess of it. 

It has become one of the numerous traditions of pro- 
ducers that the author of a book cannot make that book 
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into a play. In theatrical jargon they give many reasons 
for this, the first and last being that “ playwriting is an 
entirely different art.” All right, so it is. But the making 
of a play from someone else’s novel is also a new art 
to a playwright. I have always believed that the man or 
woman who wrote the book and created the situations 
and the characters should make at least as good an effort 
at dramatizing his play as an outsider who seeks to adapt 
another’s work. He is used to handling his own situations 
and his own characters. In handling those of another the 
playwright, too, is up against a new technique. Moreover, 
it would seem that an author with enough skill and 
dramatic sense to write a novel that is a potential play 
should be clever enough to learn the technique required 
to turn his book into play-form. 

I am always glad to see this theory successfully worked 
out. As a fellow-craftsman I rejoice in the success of 
Mr. Cain’s dramatization of his novel, just as I rejoiced 
in the success of Lillian Hellman, who so brilliantly turned 
her drama, “ The Children’s Hour,” into an unusually 
good picture play—another thing no author is supposed 
to be able to do! Every novelist should find inspiration 
in these achievements. Every author whose novel is worth 
dramatizing should make at least a strong effort to do 
that dramatizing himself. 

As to “ The Postman Always Rings Twice,” the public 
likes it because it is an admirably written, admirably acted, 
and a very swift-moving drama. Few, I am sure, like 
the characters or the situations. The chances are that 
ninety per cent of the spectators mentally repudiate both 
actions and characters at every important point in the 
play. But those spectators are cumulatively interested 
and thrilled. There’s the answer. 





A Review of Current Books 








Marx, Engels, and Engle 


BREAK THE HEART’S ANGER. By Paul Engle. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $2.00. 

HE author, a young Iowan now a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 

has a gospel to preach to America, and he throws himself into 
his evangelization with a rather overpowering intensity. The 
present work may thus be summed up: America and Europe have 
betrayed humanity. Evidence: the World War and subsequent 
economic collapse, the evils of unemployment in particular. In 
all this blackness of degradation, a single light dawns: Soviet 
Russia. The whole cast in the form of verse, with a semi-lyric 
passage at the close of each section. 

The summary is meant only to clarify Paul Engle’s message for 
the reader, not to deprecate the worth of the book. There are 
lines and short passages throughout which are sheer poetry, but 
the entire work is certainly not lyric. Of the rhymed verses only 
one, in the writer’s opinion, is noteworthy: that at the close of 
“Vienna.” This shows a technical ability not to be despised, and 
possesses a concentrated, unfaltering power independent of its stir- 
ring subject. The main body of verse is top-heavy with metaphor 
and simile. Slang, proper names, profanity, and soaring flights 
(albeit brief) of clumsy song are mingled to make a potpourri 
certainly rich and full-bodied, but entirely indigestible. 

The section entitled “ Russia” is frank propaganda, but admir- 
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able for its sincere passion if for little else. Here, as elsewhere, 
the author sacrifices accuracy of fact, clarity, and conclusiveness 
to a persuasive intensity. Yet “Russia” is undeniably stirring; 
it is to be desired that our own Catholic propagandists would 
write so effectively, for effective the verse assuredly is despite its 
glaring faults. The tocsin of revolt, sounded by those of the 
Faith’s enemies who are fanatically sincere, is often far more ap- 
pealing to the man in the street than reasoned syllogism: witness 
Break the Heart’s Anger. Surely with beauty as well as truth on 
the side of the Faith, a song of battle might be substituted occa- 
sionally for the appeal solely to reason. 

The reader will be puzzled by the author’s view of Christianity. 
In one place it is 

Lenin and those few—Christ perhaps and Plato— 

Who took the world 
and in another Christ and His Blessed Mother appear as pro- 
tagonists in the modern redemption preached by Paul Engle. An- 
other significant passage is that on Karl Marx, who was 

No man of business, no economist, 

Neither philosopher, and yet somehow 

Greater and more integral than all .. . 
a view of the modern founder of Socialism apparently shared by 
most of his followers, with the inconsistency cf the true fanatic. 

America, England, France, Germany, Austria are all flayed by 
the author in language which persists in gripping the reader de- 
spite its headlines. In New York, 

The change is coming. Only today 
It walked in Union Square an hour. 

Chicago, New York, San Francisco, are all pilloried, caricatured, 
and thoroughly damned in violent metaphor and _ personification, 
sometimes with genuine insight. Those who have read English 
history in the newspapers of the past twelve months will be de- 
lighted by the unerring thrust at the nation which waits 

While the loud world is pounding at your door 

To carry you away with muffled drums— 

A firmer sound than ever your own speaking. 

It is impossible to judge the work as poetry; it is difficult to 
take the author seriously in his impossible personifications of 
whole nations, but the work still remains a minor work of litera- 
ture, to be filed, perhaps, under the heading, “ Unclassified.” 

Matcotm L. Strewart. 


The Workings of Publicity 


PROPAGANDA: ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE. 
By Leonard W. Doob. Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 
[* a sane and certainly in a scholarly fashion the author has 
dissected the body of publicity in general—better known as 
propaganda. In the United States, at least, the word has acquired 
a sinister meaning. That, however, is not the fault of propaganda 
itself, but more the result of the activities of certain groups, whose 
purpose it suited to drag propaganda in the mud. 

It is more than possible that those who might the most profit 
from this book will never read it, or if reading it, it will make no 
impression whatsoever on their minds. For propaganda, or pub- 
licity, is at bottom a phase of psychology, and the go-getters and 
the high-pressure salesmen for the most part know nothing more 
than the merest ballyhoo of their trade. 

The author has taken his subject seriously, and he explores the 
entire field of propaganda; and, it should be remembered, propa- 
ganda is not merely something to do with militarism, but the art 
or science of winning over public opinion to a particular cause. 

Beginning at the beginning, the author very wisely says that 
it is unwise to be either for or against propaganda until one knows 
just what the phenomenon is. His aim is not to debunk propa- 
ganda, for he believes, and very rightly so, that propaganda as 
such will continue with us and future generations. But he en- 
deavors to show in somewhat technical and occasionally dry terms 
that the basis of all propaganda is a knowledge of human psy- 
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chology. It is a form of human persuasion, and as such it is 
neither good nor bad. Propaganda may be very good indeed, when 
its object is the spiritual or temporal betterment of mankind. 
And Mr. Doob does not attempt to imply that propaganda should 
be banished; rather he seeks to show how any person of intel- 
ligence may learn how to discriminate between propaganda that 
has a selfish object to attain, and that which has a legitimate and 
perfectly proper end in view. 

But, speaking generally, it is rather hard to imagine how far 
this very excellent treatise will go with the very people who 
ought to make a profound study of it. Although the author does 
really get to the bare bones of the matter, there is a deal of 
extraneous verbiage that will scare off the average publicity man 
like the plague. 

However, when he has disposed of the technical side of his 
theme, Mr. Doob does deal very practically with the working side 
of his subject. He shows, for instance, how a news item may be 
exploited to serve a special purpose, and how it may be served 
up for public consumption just as news and as nothing more. He 
deals at some length with the many vehicles of propaganda—litera- 
ture, journalism, the radio, the motion pictures, and many another. 
And he shows, with a considerable amount of conviction, how 
these various vehicles are made to work. This is not a book light- 
ly to be cast aside or to be read superficially. The author has no 
axe to grind. All he seeks is to show how the psychology of 
propaganda works, and he points out how the average intelligent 
person may see through the special pleading of the professional 
propagandists. That special pleading may be for an honorable 
purpose; it may not be so. Anyway, Mr. Doob very clearly points 
out to his reader how to distinguish. Henry Watts. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE LOST GENERATION. By Maxine Davis. 
lan Company. $2.50. 
T= book is divided into seven parts showing the primary 
expectations of American youth, the killing of these exp=cta- 
tions through overcrowded fields in education, industry, and the 
professions. According to the author, the youths of our nation 
stand in a state of bewilderment, hoping, moping, and groping-— 
mostly moping. True means of bread earning have quietly slipped 
away, supplanted by machines. Though the Government has at- 
tempted to remedy present conditions by so-called service sta- 
tions, these efforts at rebuilding a lost generation have not been 
over-successful. Therefore, since some individuals have helped 
in a personal way, with the picture still wrong, let us show how 
to lead the course. 

Commendation can indeed be offered Miss Davis for her efforts 
to enlighten an apparently ignorant country on an all important 
generation. We know she traveled “with seeing eyes and under- 
standing heart,” but her commentary is merely a repetition of 
facts we know already, the reading of which will hardly arouse 
American youth to new bursts of enthusiasm for labor, education, 
or the professions. 

Always have we had the poor with us. In every age we have 
had our Solly Levins. Georgia and Fred are examples of post- 
poned marriage, common in every town. Murat Williams has 
concluded “that honesty, integrity, and industry don’t get you to 
the top any more.” For each of these we have an Edy Balch 
who will contradict this conclusion and go on in the spirit of 
the old-time pioneer. 

The patent faults of the present generation, according to Miss 
Davis, are these: apathy, lack of faith, inactivity in personal think- 
ing, and lack of any sense of responsibility. These faults, she 
fears, will leave them victims for an unscrupulous leader. Her fears 
are somewhat justified. In what lies the remedy? We might 
suggest a return by all to the principles of the One True Leader. 
Great faith and optimism can hardly shine forth in the darkness 
of prejudice, graft, and selfishness and hatred. By es Re 
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FAREWELL, MR. GANGSTER! By Herbert Corey. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. $3.00. 

HE sub-title to this book is America’s War on Crime. The 

necessity of such a war is obvious. The enormous number 
of criminals running free and sneeringly contemptuous of all 
law and order is actually appalling! Close cooperation between 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and some State and local 
police authorities has shown what can be done, and points the 
way to further accomplishment. Intelligent coordination between 
Federal and State and local enforcement officers has wrought 
admirable results wherever tried, and gives promise of still happier 
blessings if expanded and enlarged. As long as the blight of 
political corruption is kept away from such coordination the 
system will continue to work well. No conflict between the 
authorities of either the State or Federal sovereignties need be 
feared so long as intelligence and integrity dominate the repre- 
sentatives of these respective entities. The author has filled the 
pages of this book with true incidents that fairly shout for 
release as detective stories. Thrilling plots, sustained suspense, 
exciting episodes, tragic dénouement—all of them real, actual 
experiences—abound. It is the present reviewer’s fond hope that 
some worthy Conan Doyle may be found who will fittingly 
co-relate the facts and offer them in detective-story form to an 
avidly awaiting public. Sixteen illustrations, most of them photo- 
graphic, adorn the pages of this book. The book is introduced 
with a foreword written by the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover. The commendation he gives 
it is deserved. Mm. 3. 3. 


RECOVERY UNLIMITED. By Chester T. Crowell. Covici- 
Friede. $1.50. 
I* a large pamphlet the former special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury predicts an immediate building boom followed 
by sustained recovery. The most important factor in bringing 
about recovery, in the opinion of the author, is the Administra- 
tion’s monetary policy. Second in importance is the farm program. 
The NRA failed because it required almost unanimous cooperation 
between groups and classes which were organically and psy- 
chologically unprepared. 

The pamphlet promises a clear statement of the Administration’s 
monetary policy; in this it fails. It deals almost exclusively with 
the effect of money manipulation on foreign trade and exchange, 
in s‘ite of the fact that Roosevelt in 1933 insisted that domestic 
trade and internal stabilization of the dollar were the all-important 
problems. More than ninety per cent of our trade is domestic. 
The author, however, does incidentally refer to the importance 
of internal stability. He also remarks that the world is giving 
increasing attention to the commodity dollar. The drift, he says, 
is in that direction. 

The basis of the President’s monetary policy from the very 
beginning. has been and still is, if one is able to follow it correctly, 
the commodity dollar. His aim has been to establish a dollar 
which will have the same purchasing power in regard to com- 
modities from year to year and from generation to generation. Once 
this internal stability is achieved the nations of the world can 
base their money on the American dollar. By ignoring this phase 
of the Administration’s monetary policy and by emphasizing the 
foreign aspect, the author has failed to carry out the stated pur- 
pose of the pamphlet. 

Nevertheless this book is well worth reading. Its most important 
chapters deal with taxation. Therein it is clearly demonstrated 
that prosperity alone, and not higher taxation, can balance the 


budget. <4. «. 


THE SECRET OF SAINT JOHN BOSCO. By Henri Ghéon. 

Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 

Wy iam two-hundred pages of easy reading, Henri Ghéon 
has sketched the dramatic career of the founder of the 

Salesian Order. Don Bosco, of course, is the kind of Saint whose 
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life makes for highly interesting reading. He accomplished his 
marvelous work among the youth of the slums of Turin during 
the last half of the last century, climaxing his achievements with 
the founding of the Order which carries on his work among boys 
throughout the world. Naturally such a life is replete with stirring 
incidents of heroic charity. 

Ghéon, who has already written popular lives of the Little 
Flower and the Cure D’Ars, has not failed to make good use of 
such excellent material. In no part of the book does interest lag 
to any appreciable extent; it is always Don Bosco, a glorious 
worker for souls laboring with wonderful gentleness and generosity, 
who is living before the reader’s eyes. Ghéon draws his character 
with clearness and precision and a sympathetic understanding. 

The secret referred to in the book’s title is, of course, Don 
Bosco’s deep spirituality. A career of great charity can only 
spring from a powerful interior force and the greatness of Don 
Bosco’s external acts was but an outgrowth of his love for Christ. 

Incidents of miracles and prophecies and of acts of heroic charity 
are profuse in the book and give it interest. R. R. 


Recent Fiction 


GREATER LOVE, By John Rathbone Oliver. This novel con- 
tains many amazing elements, all more amazing than credible: 
an Anglo-Catholic minister (incognito) and his mother going about 
on a reparatory tour of uplift endeavor, so successful that people 
threw around the pair the legend that they were Christ and His 
Mother come to earth for a spell of home missionary work 
among sinners. The hero himself is most astonishing, for he 
has no working knowledge of certain elemental points of theology 
and weakly violates others. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


IT WON’T BE FLOWERS. By Judith Kelly. This is the story 
of a woman who sensed the need of adjusting her life to the 
social order, better perhaps, disorder, of our times. Bridge and 
teas, books and women’s leagues she tried, and found wanting. 
It was a lecherous young Communist friend of her husband, sure 
of his social philosophy and confident of his ability ultimately to 
possess her, who finally drew from the depths of her womanhood 
two resolutions: The first was to repel his advances; the second 
was to make something of her life. Miss Kelly has written well, 
if not wisely. Her characters are really more than people who 
speak bits of philosophy. And with the touch of an artist she 
sets the stage of her dialogues with care. Her settings seem 
right, both when they harmonize so well with words and actions, 
and when of a purpose they are thoroughly discordant. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 


STRANGERS AT SEA. By Alice Ross Colver. This novel 
is lacking in interest, depth, and vitality. With one or two notable 
exceptions, the characters are unreal and artificial in their attitude 
toward life and toward one another. Most of them seem to be 
afflicted with a frustration complex which impels them to seek 
out the nearest person as a possible solution of their problems 
of life and love. The story deals in detail with their success or 
failure. Some of the brief descriptive scenes, however, are well 
done, and parts of the novel which are written in lighter vein 
are witty and entertaining. (Dodd, Mead. $2.00.) 


MANHATTAN SIDE STREET. By Jay Dratler. The setting 
for this novel is fully suggested by its title. With a definite gift 
for vivid presentation of minute detail, the author exposes the 
street’s domestic strife, conjugal infidelity, racial and religious 
animosities. The vulgarities, obscenities, and blasphemies of speech 
are set down explicitly as they explode from the lips of young 
and old, men and women. It is life very much in the raw, unclean, 
uncouth, uninspiring. Only by a stretch of one’s imagination can 
it be agreed that the author has caught the spirit of the great 
Charles Dickens. (Longmans, Green. $2.50.) 
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Communications 








Letters to insure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Child-Labor Amendment 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I write a few words on the present debate concerning 
the Child-Labor Amendment? It is with real hesitation that | 
criticize the attitude either of AMERICA or of the Brooklyn Tablet, 
since I regard them both as outstanding Catholic journals. I realize 
the grave objections to the proposed Amendment. The age limit, 
eighteen, is probably too high. Again, the wording of the Amend- 
ment is ambiguous, and might give to Congress undue control 
over education. But is mere opposition to Federal regulation ot 
child labor a sufficient answer to the problem? 

“Leave it to the States.” This means that certain backward 
States, swayed by vested interests, can permit the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of their children in mill and factory. It means that 
progressive and humane States are hampered in passing and 
enforcing legislation to end the iniquities of child labor. It seems 
to me that we Catholics should not merely resis. the proposed 
Amendment, but also state our platform; i.e., suggest an Amend- 
ment enabling Congress to end abuses in the backward States, 
without giving it undue control in other matters. Otherwise, we 
assume a negativistic attitude. The sufferings of children in 
Southern cotton mills are a national problem. In Spain the An- 
dalusian peasant lingered on in misery; now he is a menace to 
the national peace. If the exploitation of children in factories 
be not wrong, then nothing is wrong. “Leave it to the States” 
means that abuses will continue. I think that any Catholic really 
anxious to apply “Quadragesimo Anno” to our nation must 
champion reasonable Federal control of child labor. Otherwise 
our campaign for “social justice” is largely futile, bombinans in 
vacuo, 

Woodstock, Md. LauRENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


The Anthracite Question 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

Concerning the article in the issue of AmeERIcA for February 1, 
regarding governmental intervention in the coal industry, I would 
like to divide the question and defend the anthracite side of it. 
The Utopia of governmental intervention has been the goal of 
labor for years under the persistent prodding of union chiefs. 
Ever since the start of the century when T. R. said in effect: 
“Pay the miners more money—put it on the selling price,” the 
industry has been taxed with higher wages (which constitute 
about eighty per cent of the cost of coal) with the result that pro- 
duction has dropped dangerously. The production last year was 
about the same as that in 1905, 1906. With the outlook grow- 
ing worse each year, we find the miners coming to the Wage 
Scale Conference with demands for a higher rate scale. From 
the past few years’ evidence, if the industry was turned over 
to Federal authority, the political hands in charge would be more 
apt to favor blindly the greater number, i.e., labor, to win sup- 
port in return (witness the Bonus Bill) than to consider the 
future of the industry. The individual operator is sincere in his 
desire for the success of the industry and will run it much cheaper 
than Federal authority can. 

To the best of my recollection, the miner is now receiving a 
rate scale ten to fifteen per cent higher than War-time rates; most 
of the companies are either losing money heavily or barely break- 
ing even and the increasing inroads of oil, gas, coke, etc., have 
cut deeply into anthracite markets. Can you as a sensible econ- 
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omist see any rational deduction other than to cut the rate 
scale and as a result, the cost of coal (giving the miner more 
money per week because of more work) and thus regain lost 
markets by competing with the low cost of oil, gas and coke? 
I must say I read your magazine avidly, and though differing 
occasionally, as above, think we'd have a much more intelligent 
and sensible Catholic people if every Catholic family read it 
weekly. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tuomas F. Siartrery, Jr. 


The Depression 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

We hear frequent reports that the depression is passing away ; 
we hope it is, but, if so, it is only creeping away. The general 
psychology appears to be improved. The advent of Spring may 
have something to do with this, but anyhow people are expect- 
ing better times and this condition is something to the good. Our 
machine age and the development of big business are the under- 
lying causes of the depression. There are of course secondary 
causes. 

It looks as if big business is too ready to reduce staffs when- 
ever it sees an opportunity for doing so. Does it realize that in 
reducing the volume of wages it is helping to kill its own best 
market? The wage earner spends his whole income if not in buy- 
ing from the output of the business he is engaged in, then in 
that of some other business house whose employes repay the 
compliment. It would be wise to economize in the wage bill last 
of all. 

The machine age must be near its highest development. It has 
brought great benefits, but new hardships have come in its train. 
Can we not limit its drawbacks? Since machines have very large- 
ly taken the place of men it is only reasonable to distribute the 
work available by shortening the working day. We all remember 
the twelve-hour working day; it has been reduced step by step 
to eight, but a further reduction is now called for. Then em- 
ployment insurance must come in, and be put into application 
everywhere. 

Des Moines, Iowa. FRANK REYNOLDS. 


Catholic Action 
lo the Editor of America: 

The article, “ Catholic Action Coordinated,” prompts the query : 
“Is there any organization of Catholic Action in this country?” 
True, there are Catholic-Action activities, but 
parent organization, unless perhaps the National Catholic Welfare 


apparently no 
Conference. Such being the case, why not all Catholic-Action 
units organized under a uniform title? 

Possibly the question appears trivial or technicel, but since 
Catholic Action represents a universal apostolate, officially com- 
missioned for participating with the hierarchy, unity of organ- 
ization and definite affiliation seem very essential. 

Princeton, N. J. Rev. Francis B. Hinton, C.M. 


Moonlight and Roses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Suddenly from the organ come the strains of “ Moonlight and 
Roses,” and my thoughts are projected over time and space. I 
see the dance floor of an Alaskan steamer, the crimson-colored 
coats of the Royal Mounted weaving in and out among the pastel 
shades of summer dance frocks and the darker hues of mascu- 
line attire. It makes me think of the bal!rooin scene in the techni- 
color production of “Becky Sharp”—red-coated soldiers and 
their dancing partners. The ship’s orchestra is playing and I hear 
the plaintive melody and words: “ Moonlight and roses bring mem- 
ories of you.” 

I am at Mass in one of our large city churches and it is the 
solemn moment of Communion. 


Detroit, Mich. McLAvuGHuLin, 


ALice E 
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Home News.—On April 13 at Baltimore, President 
Roosevelt made a speech to the Young Democrats which 
had been forecast as opening his campaign for re-election. 
He suggested that working years be shortened, possibly 
from 18 to 65. He appealed to industry to cooperate by 
shortening working hours while maintaining current 
wages. In the Illinois primaries on April 14, Col. Frank 
Knox had a plurality of 80,000 over Senator Borah, who, 
however, carried thirteen down-State districts. The com- 
bined Republican vote was about 830,000, while the vote 
for President Roosevelt was 1,300,000. In Nebraska on 
April 15 Senator Borah had no official opposition in the 
primary. On April 9 the Republican National Committee 
organized a “ brain trust’ to analyze the New Deal. On 
April 15 a First Voters League was formed to secure 
the votes for Roosevelt. On April 8 the House passed 
the Kerr bill authorizing inter-State agreements to regu- 
late tobacco production. It passed the Norris-Rayburn 
rural-electrification bill on April 9. Its Appropriations 
Committee on April 13 prepared a $2,318,689,840 defi- 
ciency bill, containing $1,500,000,000 for relief, $246,000,- 
000 for the CCC, and $479,689,840 for social-insurance 
funds. On February 29, Administrator Hopkins reported, 
3,853,000 persons had been employed on work-relief 
projects. The House on April 15 rejected, 153 to 137, 
a joint resolution to permit the Senate Lobby Committee 
to pay counsel more than allowed by law in its litigation 
with Mr. Hearst, whose application for a restraining 
injunction had been denied on April 8. The Lobby Com- 
mittee continued its hearings, investigating the Farmers 
Independence Council and Governor Talmadge’s anti- New 
Deal convention last January. The LaFollette subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Education 
began on April 10 its investigation of labor spies, strike 
breaking, etc. On April 15 President Roosevelt announced 
that no more money would be allocated to the Passa- 
maquoddy power project or the Florida Ship Canal unless 
Congress appropriates it for that specific purpose. 


French Peace Plan.—The French.plan for European 
peace was communicated on April 8 to the representatives 
of three Locarno Powers: Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. In the words of the plan, “collective security, 
mutual assistance, disarmament, economic cooperation, 
European pooling of credit” and of other resources were 
the “ large outlines ’’ of what the French offered. “ Recog- 
nition of the equality of rights and of the independence 
of all States, along with respect for contracted engage- 
ments” was primary, subject to no “ fluctuations of the 
needs or ambitions of each people.” International law 


should be guaranteed and regional accords might help. 
No demand for modification should be presented for 
twenty-five years. An international force should be main- 
tained “at the disposal of the European commission or 
of the Council of the League of Nations.” 


The European 
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commission should also supervise the execution of treaties. 
Economic peace, organization of trade, stabilization of 
credit and exchange should be sought, and a common 
reservoir of raw materials established. All should be 
executed within the framework of the League. The plan 
was accompanied by a memorandum replying to the Ger- 
man memorandum of March 31. The French denied the 
German allegations of threats, as well as of coercion at 
the time the treaty of Locarno was signed. They blamed 
the Germans for not submitting their claims to an inter- 
national tribunal at a time when the other Powers were 
ready to negotiate a lasting basis of peace, and expressed 
doubt as to whether Germany would stay in the League. 
The German semi-official reply was fairly conciliatory, 
and asked if Great Britain and the Mediterranean nations 
would be included in the agreement. 


Development of Locarno Crisis——The meeting at 
Geneva of the League Committee of Thirteen (the League 
Council without Italy), for conciliation in the Italo-Ethi- 
opian dispute, found itself faced by new problems which 
prevented it from adjourning. In a talk on April 9 the 
Italian chief delegate, Baron Aloisi, intimated to Pierre 
Flandin, French Foreign Minister, that Italy planned to 
follow Japan’s example in Manchukuo, or that of Soviet 
Russia in Outer Mongolia, and set up a puppet state in 
Ethiopia. Italy, he intimated, would cause “ revolting ”’ 
Ethiopians in the territories she had occupied to establish 
a rival to Emperor Haile Selassie under Italy’s pro- 
tectorate. Much stress was laid by Baron Aloisi on the 
point that Salvador de Madariaga of Spain, chairman 
of the Committee of Thirteen, had not accepted Premier 
Mussolini’s invitation to come to Rome and talk with 
him. On the other side, the Ethiopian delegation was 
opposed to delay for fear it would be beneficial to Italy. 
In the meanwhile, the Franco-British deadlock continued. 
A large section of the French press vehemently attacked 
the League as author of all French troubles and demanded 
France’s secession therefrom. The British were warned 
that France did not intend to yield in her resistance 
against sanctions for Italy. Albert Sarraut, French Pre- 
mier, in an address to French provincial editors, defended 
French policy and deeply deplored the effect upon other 
nations of the internal division in France. The military 
leaders of the three Locarno Powers began a series of 
secret sessions in London on April 15, and British Foreign 
Secretary Eden proceeded to Geneva after, it was said, 
a warning from Mr. Baldwin not to go too far in opposing 
France, while the Government made plain that there was 
no split in British policy. 


Italian Advance.—On April 15, after a five-day march 
from Quoram during which they encountered no resist- 
ance, the Italian troops entered Dessye. The city, a major 
objective of the Fascist forces since the beginning of 
their invasion, was up to last week the headquarters of 
the Negus. As the Italians occupied it, however, it was 
found to be empty of most of its inhabitants, and the 
Emperor himself was reported to be hiding in disguise. 
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The fact that the Ethiopians did not defend the town was 
widely interpreted as proof that the Emperor’s forces 
were demoralized and that there would be no more organ- 
ized or effective opposition to the Italian advance. Only 
170 miles of road lay between Dessye and the capital and 
it was expected that the Fascists would soon begin a drive 
against Addis Ababa. Indeed reports on April 16 indi- 
cated that they had already advanced south of Dessye and 
were at Warra Hailu. During the previous week the 
Italians also showed activity on their northwestern front, 
when a small army occupied Gallabat, a town on the 
Anglo-Sudan frontier. Here they came into position only 
a few yards away from British infantry forces and the 
British airfield. Meanwhile under Achille Starace the 
Italian forces completed their control of Lake Tana. Both 
of these movements, which were of intense interest to 
London, threatened to precipitate difficulties in League 
discussions, especially since Premier Mussolini insisted 
that all Ethiopian forces must be annihilated before he 
would consider peace. This announcement was made at 
a Cabinet meeting. Meanwhile the Ethiopians complained 
to the League that Italy was persisting in the use of 
poison gas. 


Spanish Anniversary.—Red demonstrations, an ex- 
plosion of a bomb in the capital, street rioting, and a 
half-dozen deaths marked the nation’s observance of the 
fifth anniversary of the Republic. In political circles inter- 
est centered upon the election of a President. It was 
announced that on May 10 the presidential electors, 473 
in number, would be chosen, and that a week later, on 
May 17, these would meet with the 473 members of the 
Cortes to name the new head of the Republic. Candidacies 
were in doubt. It was apparent that the Republican par- 
ties preferred to keep Azafia and Barrio as party chiefs 
rather than to elect them to the Presidency. On the other 
hand the Marxists could not decide whether to put up 
Caballero or Besteiro. During the previous week, Luis 
Zulueta, the former Foreign Minister and Ambassador 
to Berlin, was chosen as Spain’s envoy to the Vatican, 
which formerly declared him persona non grata. 


Britain Enlarges Air Budget.—Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, announced that an additional 
£10,000,000 would be required for the Royal Air Force 
this year. On the same day, Patrick W. Donner, a Con- 
servative member of Parliament, suggested that arrange- 
ments be made with the Dominion Government of Canada 
to transport huge quantities of wheat to Britain “as a 
precaution against an emergency.” Another Conservative 
urged that the Government give up its efforts to save 
Ethiopia. In authoritative quarters it was disclosed that 
the United States and Great Britain were engaged in a 
survey of Anglo-American trade with a view to a possible 
reciprocal trade pact. 


Japanese Officer Slain by Russians.—A Japanese 
lieutenant was killed by Russian soldiers within the eastern 
border of Manchukuo. Five members of a small military 
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party commanded by the lieutenant were also missing. 
The Japanese Army installed new military equipment at 
strategic points in Inner Mongolia, charging that the 
Soviets were backing a movement for Mongolian inde- 
pendence. As a response to the Soviet Union’s mutual 
defense agreement with Outer Mongolia, Japan sponsored 
an accord linking the East Hopei Autonomous Council 
with Manchukuo for common defense against Communism 
by the Japanese Army. At Tokyo, it was announced that 
Shigeru Yoshida had been appointed Ambassador to 
London. 


Nanking Closes Kokonor.—A Chino-Russian conflict 
of interests on China’s northwestern frontier, where the 
Soviet Union was said to be opposing Chinese authority, 
was revealed when the Nanking Government issued an 
order closing the greater part of Kokonor (Tsinghai 
Province) to foreign travel. Moscow’s reply to China’s 
protest over the mutual assistance protocol between the 
Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia was entirely unsatis- 
factory to the Nanking Foreign Ministry. 


Reich Employment Up.—In the face of growing fi- 
nancial stringency, the Nazi Government was able to make 
inroads on unemployment. The number of jobless was cut 
578,000 in March, bringing the total of unemployed down 
to 1,937,000. At the end of March last year there were 
2,400,000 unemployed; in January, 1933, there were 
6,014,000. Arrests were reported of citizens expressing 
doubt of the accuracy of the recent plebiscite. The differ- 
ences between Dr. Hugo Eckener and the Propaganda 
Ministry over his refusal to electioneer for Hitler were 
apparently composed by Dr. Eckener’s visit to the Min- 
istry, following which he announced that his command 
of the new Zeppelin, Hindenburg, was in no way affected. 
German authorities announced reaching an agreement with 
Poland on a principle which will be used to settle the 
dispute over German traffic through the Polish Corridor. 
When Germany failed to pay the agreed transit dues 
until they had accumulated into a debt to the Polish rail- 
ways of more than 80,000,000 zlotys, Poland curtailed 
German transit through the Corridor. Under the new 
agreement, Germany engages to provide a certain sum 
in cash each month until the end of this year to pay 
current dues. A German-Polish commission was set up 
in Warsaw to adjust the German transit traffic in pro- 
portion to these payments. Another commission was cre- 
ated to discuss details for the payment of accumulated 
back dues. 


German Faith Movement.—Prof. Jacob Wilhelm 
Hauer of Tuebingen University retired as head of the 
German Faith Movement. Professor Hauer retired be- 
cause the majority of his associates were interested only 
in tearing down Christianity, whereas his primary interest 
was the spreading of Nordic paganism which he believed 
could conquer Christianity by virtue of its own appeal. 
By his long discussions on Nordic paganism, Professor 
Hauer lost hold of his followers ; aroused their enthusiasm 
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only when he launched into attacks on Christian doctrines 
or conditions in Christian churches. The recently deposed 
Reichsbishop, Ludwig Mueller, issued a booklet in which 
he had Germanized various sacred texts. The National 
Socialist version of the Sermon on the Mount is given, 
one passage of which runs: “ National unity is a high 
and holy value for which you must sacrifice.” All refer- 
ences to Jerusalem, King Solomon, Pharisees and scribes, 
laws and prophets, and the Ten Commandments as made 
in the Gospel according to St. Matthew are eliminated. 
For Pharisees and scribes, Dr. Mueller substituted 
“teachers and preachers” ; for the laws and prophets, 
‘“ Divine truths.” These references were held to be Jew- 
ish and therefore to be rejected. 


Calles Exiled —At 11.30 on the night of April 9, 
soldiers and police surrounded the home of General Calles 
in a suburb of Mexico City. By eight o’clock the next 
morning he was on his way to exile, speeding by airplane 
to Brownsville, Tex., accompanied by an armed guard 
and some of his supporters who were exiled with him. 
These were Luis L. Leon, former Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, and Minister of Agriculture; Luis N. 
Morones, leader of the CROM and former Minister of 
Industry and Commerce; Gen. Rafael Melchor Ortega, 
former Governor of Guanajuato, and Gen. José Maria 
Tapia. The official statement of the Government described 
the action as “the consequence of threats to the public 
welfare which forced the Federal Executive to take this 
action.” The Permanent Commission of Congress had 
charged on April 9 that Calles and his supporters were 
plotting against the Government and had been responsible 
for the train bombing on April 6. In a statement at 
srownsville the exiles declared Cardenas was attempting 
to implant Communism in Mexico, desiring “ to socialize 
the machinery of production . . . and to establish a col- 
lective system of agriculture similar to the Russian sys- 
tem.” General Calles and the others were granted 
permission by the United States Government to remain 
in the country for one year. In Mexico City on April 
12, according to the New York Times, 20,000 members 
of the Confederation of Mexican Workers marched in 
approval of the exile of Calles. In the city of Guadalajara 
on April 14, the historic church of San Francisco, together 
with the priceless art treasures it contained, was destroyed 
by an incendiary fire. 


Religious Clash in India.—Sessions of the All-India 
Congress were interrupted when a score of Sanatanists 
(caste Hindus) rushed into the meeting hall in a protest 
against what they termed the interference of the Congress 
with religious matters. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, president 
of the National Congress, was forced to leave the chair 
until the demonstrators were dispersed. Resolutions de- 
claring opposition to India’s participation in any “ imperi- 
alist war” and expressing sympathy with Ethiopia in her 
fight against Italy were adopted by the Congress. Another 
‘great Powers ” of the League 


resolution condemned the 


of Nation for their policies in connection with the war in 
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Ethiopia. The Mahatma Gandhi, former leader of the 
Indian nationalist movement, did not attend all the ses- 
sions, although he was present when Mr. Nehru, the new 
president of the Congress, demanded the establishment 
of a Socialistic republic. 


Alberta to Refund Debt.—Premier Aberhart an- 
nounced that the $160,000,000 public debt of Alberta 
would be refunded within ninety days. At the same time, 
he entrusted the operation of a special form of the “ social- 
credit” plan to W. A. Fallow, Minister of Public Works. 
It was expected that a $3,000,000 road program would 
be financed in part by an issue of scrip or by means of 
post-dated checks drawn on the Province’s credit. 


Turkey and the Straits.—Turkey’s Foreign Minister, 
Tewfik Rushdu Aras, announced on April 15 to the 
council of the Republican People’s party in Angora that 
the Turkish Government had decided formally to request, 
under the rulings of the Treaty of Lausanne, leave for 
fortifying the Straits and the demilitarized zones. French 
opinion, it was said, would be favorable. Cordial approval 
was expressed by the Soviet Government. 


New Latvian President.—Karlis Ulmanis, Prime Min- 
ister and virtually dictator of Latvia since 1934, assumed 
the office of president as well on April 11. Mr. Ulmanis 
was once a student at the University of Nebraska. 


Easter in Rome.—In Vatican City and Rome the 
Church’s liturgy of Holy Week was celebrated with 
the traditional solemnity and beauty. Great throngs were 
in the various churches, but it was reported that the 
usual huge influx of pilgrims had been seriously affected 
by the war and the sanctions. There were few American 
visitors, it was said, and almost no British. Most of the 
pilgrims were Germans and Austrians. The Pope omitted 
his customary celebration of the Easter Mass in St. Peter’s 
and the giving of his blessing from the balcony. Later 
in the week, the press noted that the Pontiff would 
celebrate his seventy-ninth birthday on May 31, and 
reported that prominent ecclesiastics had requested the 
Pope to declare a year of jubilee during his eightieth year 
of life. 











The situation in Spain has been so much ob- 
scured by inaccurate reporting and biased edi- 
torials that our readers will welcome Owen B. Mc- 
Guire’s paper, “ The Truth about Spain.” 

Out of some islands off Ireland’s coast has come 
a literature which Mary H. Scanlan will describe 
in two articles, “ The Literature of the Blasket 
Islands,” the first to appear next week. 

“Rome and Plymouth” will be a charming 
piece of description by Theodore Maynard on the 
church of his youth. 

Father John LaFarge will contribute a paper, 
“Some Notes on the LaFarge Exhibit,” a New 
York showing of art executed by his father. 

















